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Unit vs. Departmental Control 


a perplexing phase of management. Some 

successful concerns vest all authority in 
one man who, as superintendent, is in charge 
of all phases of the operations. This may be 
termed the unit plan. 


y ‘0 properly divide and place authority is 


Other concerns, equally as successful, follow 
a plan of splitting up the various activities. 
Responsibility for operating the mine is given 
to one superintendent, engineering to another 
and new building to another. General camp 
and housing questions are delegated to a 
tenement superintendent, while still another 
party directs all welfare work. All these 
officials have the same degree of authority and 
are equally responsible to higher officers for 
their respective departments. 


Which of these plans is the better? It would 
perhaps be interesting to see the trend of 
opinion regarding this. 


Much can be said for the unit or centralized . 


plan. Its principal weakness in these days of 
highly specialized activities lies perhaps in 
giving one man more than he can efhciently do. 
The man who is put in charge of everything 
for a big mining concern may not be able to 
give the requisite thought and study to all 
sides of his operation. The appearance of too 
many mining towns is mute but striking evi- 
dence of the fact that the superintendent has 
given far more of his time to getting out coal 
than he has to improving housing and camp 
conditions. 


On the other hand, the centralized plan of 
management has some things in its favor: 
First of all, it is perhaps more economical ; 
certain expensive overhead is saved. The 
policies of the management can be more 
easily transmitted through one man. A lot of 
friction that is always possible between de- 
partments is saved. The men themselves are 
kept more in touch with all phases of operation 
and can get closer to the seat of power. 


a great deal can be said both for and 

against. Very much in its favor is the 
good resulting from specialized effort. Taking 
houses again as an example: If you were to 
make up a list of companies owning modern 
mine towns, you would probably find thai 
nearly every one has been born of specializecl 
effort in this direction. The same would be 
found true of certain physical features, such 
as the electrical equipment born of the brain 
power of some electrical engineer; and so. on 
with many other phases of the mining busi- 
ness. 


€ oer the departmental plan 


Opposed to this in the operation of the de- 
partmental system is the decentralization of 
authority, the chance for loss from friction 
which is always likely to arise where there are 
departments of equal rank rubbing shoulders 
closely. Perhaps the worst thing that can be 
said about a too highly departmentalized 
organization is that men are too apt to acquire 
the habit of working for their departments 
rather than for the concern itself. There is 
also a good deal of opportunity for men to lose 
touch with the whole machinery of operations, 
and this may easily progress to the degree that 
they cannot be promoted to positions carrying 
a more general executive capacity. This 
reflects no credit on the department plan of 
management, for the moment a concern is 
forced to go outside of itself for new man- 
agerial blood it is time to give the rank and 
file a good shaking up, or to get a “G. M.”’ 
who is big enough to train men for responsible 
positions. It is unfair, too, to work men in 
blind alleys, even if they are called department 
heads. 


This subject is one that don’t easily settle 
itself. Perhaps the readers of Coal Age will be 
sufficiently interested to present some valu- 
able facts and arguments. 
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Renewing Cast-Iron Headers in 
B & W Boilers 


By JAcK L. BALL 
Alliance, Ohio 


We are constantly being reminded of the high cost 
of fuel and the rapidly increasing cost of supplies, labor 
and the like. It is not only necessary for the engineer 
of a power plant to economize along the lines men- 
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FIG.1 4 Air Cemellan to Cormpressor or Bellows 
FIG.3 





FIGS. 1 TO 4. METHOD AND TOOLS FOR BREAKING OFF 
THE HEADER AND SWAGING DOWN THE TUBES 


tioned above, but he must also cut the cost of repairs 
toa minimum. Any plan that will tend to do away with 
costly repairs, therefore, should meet with particular 
favor at this time, and the following is written in the 
belief that it will prove of practical utility to readers 
of Coal Age. 

In a certain boiler plant consisting of several bat- 
teries of Babcock & Wilcox boilers, considerable trouble 
was experienced from the breaking of the cast-iron 
headers. The boilermakcr’s ill reached such propor- 
tions that it became necessary to devise some means 
of renewing headers without outside help. The follow- 
ing method is now used in performing this work, 
and it has proved quite satisfactory: 

Fig. 1 shows a nine-tube, vertical, cast-iron header. 
In case such a header cracks, or is broken, the first 
thing to do is to free the damaged header from the 
tubes. Fig. 2 shows a set of wedges used for this 
purpose. The face of the handhole is nicked deeply, 
the side wedges put in place and then the wedge C 
driven in until the header breaks. This method usually, 
but not always, makes a clean, square break, leaving 
the tube end free. After all the tubes are clear, the 
iron around the circulating tube and mud-drum nipple 
can be broken with a hammer. 

Fig. 3 is a cast-iron charcoal burner, 18 in. long and 
3 in. in diameter, with a connection for air to a bellows 
or an air compressor. After a good fire is started in 
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the burner, the end A is placed over the end of a tube. 
When the end of the tube is heated to a cherry red, the 
swage, Fig. 4, is placed over the end and sledged until 
the tube end is brought to its regular size. The diam- 
eter of the hole at the end of the swage is large enough 
so that the enlarged end of the tube will enter, but 
is reduced a short distance into the regular size of 
the tube. 

The end of the circulating tube is brought to size 
the same way. It saves time to use a new mud-drum 
nipple since the old nipple is usually damaged when 
removed. 

It is good practice to reroll the opposite ends of the 
tubes that have been subjected to the strain of the 
sledging, as this sometimes makes them leak. 

For heating the nine tubes of a header about 30 
quarts of charcoal is required. This is much cheaper 
than replacing new tubes and having the old tubes 
reénded. Also, with a repair outfit of this kind much 
time is saved. 


Improved Safety Car Stop 
By W. R. JONES 


Ohiopyle, Penn. 

I noticed in Coal Age, Aug. 4, 1917, a safety car stop 
which is very satisfactory when you have a rope or 
motor on the rear end to pull the trip back far enough 
to permit the block to swing out when you wish to move 
the trip forward. I have used a block similar to the 
one described on a side track, but as it took all the 
mules to pull the loads back so as to release the block, 
I changed it. 

In the new arrangement everything was left the same 
as before except block C. This block I had made a little 
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AN IMPROVED SAFETY CAR STOP 


longer than in block B and used only one bolt to fasten 
it. Thus when the loads were against the block B, we 
can bump block C over toward the other rail, permitting 
block B to push past block C toward the pit mouth, 
after which all we need to do is to release the brakes 
and the trip is ready to move forward. 

I would suggest that anyone using the kind of block 
described in Coal Age of Aug. 4 should try the method 
here suggested. I feel sure the change will be consid-: 
ered an improvement over the other type. 
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Removing a Rope from a Drill Hole 


A novel method of re- 
covering a lost drill stem 
is described by H. S. Car- 
ae penter, of Billmyer, Penn., in 
os Rees Engineering News-Record. 
ie During operation the drill 
al rope broke when the stem 
was about 60 ft. down, and 
a loose flat stone apparently 
Maes fell right on top of the coiled 
eT ae rope and made it impossible 
te Ta to “spear” it in the usual 
me manner. Kerosene was then 
poured into the hole, and a 
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piece of 3-in. pipe, attached 
to the air line, was lowered 
E, ¥ over the rope as shown in 
Bin Vien the sketch. A piece of waste 


was then ignited, dropped 
down the hole and the air 
turned on. The accelerated 
flame soon burned off the 
rope, and the stone slipped 
down beside the stem, the 
bit being then recovered 
easily with the tools well drillers use for that purpose. 
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BURNING ROPE OF 
LOST DRILL 


One Way in Which To Continue Coal 
Mining Prosperity 
By C. G. GRABE 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Does the Government regulation of coal prices mean 
that coal production will be materially decreased? 
Does it mean that many of the mines which are now 
operating under less favorable conditions brought about 
by local elements will have to close shop because of 
the inability to maintain the present high wage standard 
in the face of decreased profits, or will they merely 
strive for existence under the ban of uninteresting 
and fruitless efforts? 

It is true that this regulation will present hard- 
ships, for the time being at least, and will also be a 
case of the “survival of the fittest,” but even these 
facts -should not decrease production. They may to 
a certain extent discourage the development of new 
properties, but on the other hand all existing proper- 
ties should as soon as possible rise to the rank of the 
“fittest,” and in this way, instead of decreasing the 
production, should actually increase it. 

Maintaining the coal supply is not only a duty to 
the immediate interests involved, it is also a patriotic 
duty and as essential to progress and protection as 
the continuation of any other industry. 

It is obvious that the new standard selling price will 
in general decrease the profits, and in some instances 
actually eliminate them, but since the selling price is 
fixed the only sane method in which to attack the 
problem is from the cost-of-production side. 

At first thought, any endeavor to lower this cost will 
undoubtedly appear unfeasible and misdirected to the 
operator who has recently equipped his mine with 
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modern machinery, and who has been complimenting 
himself on his own achievements and progressive 
tendencies—and rightly he does deserve credit; never- 
theless, what was up to date yesterday is obsolete today. 
This much inconvenience is brought about by American 
ingenuity, and the operator who rests upon his laurels 
will soon realize that he is mining under a “bad roof” 
and that precedent is corroding the anticipated success. 

The current high prices have to a great extent pro- 
moted waste instead of discouraged it. The thought 
foremost in the operator’s mind was to produce in 
quantity rather than efficiently; but the new measure 
will call for an inventory of resources and a regener- 
ation of methods, with the result that efficiency and 
large production will join hands and work toward pros- 
perity under the guidance of economy. 

Beyond question coal-mining methods have improved 
greatly during the last few years, and these improve- 
ments alone have made operating possible in the face 
of the present labor situation; nevertheless, these im- 
provements were made almost entirely in an effort to 
increase production rather than to promote economy, 
but insofar as the better equipment is in use it should 
be operated at the highest efficiency. 

Every coal company, therefore, tnrough the sense of 
patriotic duty, if nothing more, should make a thorough 
investigation of its methods and conditions and exert 
every effort to cut waste to a minimum, to the end 
that- every existing mine, in spite of the restriction, 
will be made to not only maintain production, but to 
even produce an excess over the present amount. This 
achievement will not necessitate installing elaborate 
equipment, it will merely mean the exercising of sound 
judgment in revising the methods of operating. 


A Use for Old Shovels 


At every mine many old shovels can be 
found and these can readily be converted 
into garden utensils says the Engineering 
and Mining Journal. Many mining com- 
panies have encouraged their employees to 
plant gardens, and during this year the prac- 
tice has received a decided impetus owing to 
the possible food shortage and high prices. 
The much despised, worn-out “No. 2” offers 
the “makings” of an excellent hoe for gar- 
den use, particularly where the soil is heavy 
and requires considerable cultivating. The 
mine blacksmith can cut the worn edge to 
a V-shaped point and in one heating 
can bend it over. If a sharp cut- 
ting edge is required, a few minutes 
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on a grindstone will suffice, and the carpenter can easily 
supply a suitable handle. It is best not to attempt tem- 
pering, as the steel has a tendency to split, but slight 
cooling and immersion will secure the desired effect. 
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Electrical Equipment at Winding Gulf, W. Va. 


By ©, H. ELSON 


Charleston, W. Va. 





SYNOPSIS —The operations here described 
use a combination of home-generated and pur-. 
chased power. Costs of each are carefully re- 
corded, checked and compared from month to 
month. 





W. Va., operates three mines known respectively 
as mines Nos. 1, 2 and 3. No. 1 and No. 3 are 
slope mines, the pit mouths being located several 
hundred feet apart, while No. 2 is a shaft mine on the 
opposite side of the mountain. Power is supplied to 
Nos. 1 and 3 from a power 


r | AXHE Winding Gulf Colliery Co., of Winding Gulf, 


at a speed of 285 r.p.m., requiring not over 90 hp. It is 
located at an altitude of 2000 ft. above sea level. The 
fan is driven by a Westinghouse type CS 2200-volt 
two-speed motor. The location of compensator, dis- 
connecting switches, motor, etc., can be seen in Fig. 2. 
All wiring is in conduit, for the protection and safety 
of the operator. 

As previously stated, power for No. 2 mine is pur- 
chased. This is secured from the Virginian Power 
Co., 2200-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle alternating current 
peing delivered to the service switch. The alternating 
current is transformed to 275-volt direct current by 
means of two 200-kw. rotary converters. The switch- 
board, shown in Fig. 1, consists of two alternating- and 

two direct-current panels, 











house located between the 
two. No. 2 purchases alter- 
nating current and con- 
verts it to direct current 
by means of rotary con- 
verters. The fan for No. 
1 is steam driven and for 
No. 3 electrically driven. 
The fan at No. 2 is driven 
by an alternating-current 
motor. The company has 
a well-equipped shop with 
facilities for making coils, 
rewinding armatures or 
making any repairs either 
to the electrical or me- 








also. two direct-current 
feeder panels of two cir- 
cuits each and one alter- 
nating-current lighting 
panel. Each feeder circuit 
has its own individual watt- 
hour meter, and each month 
readings are taken and a 
comparison made with the 
previous month’s readings. 
The all-month efficiency of 
the rotary converters is cal- 
culated and a log sheet 
made out. Fig. 6 shows an 
outside view of the sub- 
| station building, while Fig. 








chanical equipment. A large jG. 4. swiTCHBOARD AT THE WINDING GULF COLLIERY 


supply house is also main- 

tained and every precaution taken to reduce delays 
arising from breakdowns and shortage of material to a 
minimum. Mine No. 2 is ventilated by an American 


3 shows the arrangement 
of transformers’ within. 
Particular attention is called to the economy of space 
and cable, the starting resistance being mounted above 
the transformers on specially constructed pipe frame- 
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FIG, 2. WESTINGHOUSE MOTOR WHICH DRIVES THE 
FAN 





Blower Co. fan, 78 x 36 in., with 64 narrow blades curved 
forward in the direction of rotation. This fan delivers 
100,000 cu.ft. against a 4-in. water gage when running 
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FIG. 3. ARRANGEMENT OF TRANSFORMERS IN 
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SUBSTATION 


work, and the starting switch mounted directly in front 
of the transformers in a convenient place for the sub- 
station attendant. The two automatic reclosing circuit 
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FIG. 4. EXTERIOR OF RECREATION BUILDING 
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Each day the locomotives are brought out to the shop 
and the motorman reports on a blackboard, arranged 
for the purpose, the condition of his particular machine. 
The master mechanic makes a careful inspection, also 
any necessary repairs. The storage-battery locomotives 
have recently been put in on trial and a log is kept 
of their performance. The master mechanic records 
the rate of charge, voltage of cells before and after dis- 
charge, the specific gravity of the acid, number of cars 
gathered and hauled, and the reading of the ampere- 
hour meter. All pump motors are automatically started, 
thus eliminating the necessity of a pump attendant 
starting each motor after the power is discontinued, 
for any reason whatsoever. 

The track bonding and trolley wire are carefully in- 
spected each month to insure against unnecessary loss 

of power. Proper arrange- 





breakers protect two sepa- 
rate and distinct direct-cur- 
rent circuits going to the 
mine. Fig. 5 shows the LA 
headframe for No. 2 tipple. fe 
The hoist motor which op- 


erates the cages is located en 
in the hoist house, visible at a 


the extreme right of the | A vi 
photograph. The motor is a Bs 


ment of feeder circuits is 
watched and the best dis- 


hy tribution of power main- 


tained. Automatic signals 
and a complete system of 
underground telephones as- 
sist in the quick dispatch of 
trips and decrease lost mo- 
tion in mine operation. The 
recreation and education of 





a General Electric Co. 190- 


company employees is care- 





fully cared for. Fig. 4 





and is remote-controlled by 
an operator stationed in the 
headframe. All motor and 
tipple wiring is run in con- 
duit, to protect the attend- 
ants as well as to lower fire 
hazard and thus secure the 
minimum insurance rates. 
A thorough inspection is 
made once a month of all 
motors, lighting circuits, 
mining machines, locomo- 
tives, pumps and fans, also 
trolleys and bonding, and a 
written report submitted to = 3 = 

the general manager and aS 
superintendent. These re- : : 
ports are transmitted by 


hp. direct-current machine ei q 


Sager 











shows a combination pool- 
room, moving-picture hall 
and lecture room. The pool- 
room is located on the first 
floor and the moving pic- 
ture hall and lecture room 
on the second floor. A par- 
ae tition in the poolroom di- 
; vides the side for the white 
from that for the colored 
people. The lighting of the 
entire building has been 
carefully planned. Holo- 
phane bowl-type reflectors 
are used throughout the 
building, giving an even 
distribution of light. The 
circuits in the moving-pic- 











them to the mine foremen 

and electricians with the re- 

quest that a careful analysis thereof be made and any 
faults or inefficiencies be corrected before the next in- 
spection and report. 

Fig. 7 shows the tipple handling the coal from mine 
No. 1. This is a slope operation, and the car haul is 
operated by a 125-hp. series-wound direct-current motor. 
This machine can be controlled from either the top or 
the bottom of the car haul, but cannot be started from 
either point until the operator at the other end is ready 
and has thrown in his switch. 

Power for this tipple is supplied from the power 
house, which is located several hundred feet away. A 
log sheet is kept on all power delivered to mines Nos. 
1 and 3, and this serves as an excellent basis of estima- 
tion for a comparison of costs for purchased power. 


FIG. 5. 





HEADFRAME 


FOR NO. 2 TIPPLE ture hall are so arranged 

















FIG. 6. EXTERIOR VIEW OF SUBSTATION BUILDING 
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that they can be controlled from either the ticket office 
or operator’s booth. Thus, in case of fire in the oper- 
tor’s booth, the ticket seller can switch on the lights 
immediately. 

The three rows of ceiling lights are on separate 
circuits. This enables the operator to turn on any one 
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FIG. 7. TIPPLE THAT HANDLES COAL FROM NO. 1 MINE 


or all of the rows, thus securing the proper intensity 
of light under all conditions. The stage lighting is on 
a separate circuit and is controlled from behind the 
scenes. Orchestra lights, footlights and strip light 
troughs enable the stage electrician to produce the same 
effects that one finds in the much more elaborate 
theaters in large cities. 


Coal Gas as a Possible Substitute 


for Gasoline 


One of the interesting stories coming over from Eng- 
land contains between the lines a suggestion of possibili- 
ties in the way of future development in the utilization 
of coal gas as a substitute for gasoline in automobiles 
and motor trucks. 

Coal gas is in actual use to some extent in England, 
according to Hamilton C. Claiborne, who is vice consul 
at Bradford. Moreover, he says the development of the 
use of gas for automobiles has passed the experimental] 
stage and has become a practical proposition, and he re- 
lates an instance of a motor bus using coal gas having 
made a journey from London to Eastbourne and return, 
a total distance of 130 miles. 

Furthermore, he says the Grimsby municipality, 
which operates a system of motor-driven omnibuses to 
outlying districts, claims to have effected a reduction 
in fuel cost by the use of coal gas. In this instance the 
report states that gasoline was selling at 61c. per gal. 
and coal gas for 61c. per thousand feet. 

So far as using the gas in the motors is concerned, 
it is said that the only change necessary is the fitting 
of a butterfly valve in the air-intake pipe for the regu- 
lation of the air supply. It is further claimed that there 
are distinct advantages in using the coal gas becausé the 
engine keeps cleaner and the valves do not require grind- 
ing so often. ~ 

The question of future development in this line on 
any broad scale seems to hinge largely on the practi- 
cability of compressing the gas and providing means for 
its transportation. In various parts of England where 
coal gas has been used, a relatively cheap but clumsy 
apparatus has been adopted for temporary use. It is 
said to consist of a canvas bag with an inner layer of 
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rubber, shaped like a mattress, which is filled with gas 
drawn from the main and strapped to the top of the 
motor bus or to the rear of the automobile. The gas 
in the bag is connected with the induction pipe and 
the engine is worked by a suction process in much the 
same manner as the ordinary gasoline-vapor induction 
is manipulated. 

It is pointed out that the bulkiness of these contain- 
ers is an objection, and constitutes the main difficulty 
in the use of gas. For this reason it has not proved sat- - 
isfactory so far to use the coal gas for small cars. It is 
thought, however, that a suitable cylinder for contain- 
ing compressed gas will soon be provided, and the fu- 
ture prospects in this line will depend materially upon 
the success of compressing a supply into a bulk that can 
be carried on a machine. 

Should it prove practical to compress coal gas as a 
substitute for gasoline with a saving, there is a chance 
that we may have here not only a future rival for gaso- 
line, but an industry that will be one of importance to 
the coal interests of the country. 


Coal Mine in a Cellar 


Henry M. Bandy, a lawyer of Norton, in the south- 
western part of Virginia, found a coal mine in his cellar 
recently, and he is getting all the coal he wants, and 
expects to be getting it for the rest of his life, at the 
ridiculously low price of 30c. a ton. 

One day last winter Mr. Bandy hired a laborer to 
enlarge his cellar, as his two children used the place as 
a playground when the weather was inclement. While 
digging in the rear of the cellar, the laborer came across 
some bloom and a few stray pieces of coal. Upon 
digging further, he discovered that he had encountered 
a deep vein of bituminous coal of high calorific value. 
It did not take Mr. Bandy a long time to arrive at the 








COAL MINE AND PLAYGROUND COMBINED 


conclusion that he was in a fair way of becoming practi- 
cally independent of the coal market, and he immediately 
set about developing his “mine.” 

Mr. Bandy now employs a miner twice a year, the lat- 
ter coming for two days at a time, during which interval 
he mines about 20 tons of coal. Forty tons a year are 
ample for Mr. Bandy’s needs, and he is not at all worried 
about the coal situation. 
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Locationand Construction of Mine Tracks—VIII 


By J. McCRYSTLE 


Minersville, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS — Most railroads have _ standard 
rules that trackmen are required to follow. It is 
wise to adopt similar rules for the construction 
and maintenance of industrial tracks. A model 
for such a book of rules is here appended. 


HEN the site for either the frog or switch has 

W been decided, the rest of the turnout location 

can be taken from standard plan. Within cer- 
tain limits it will be often-found advisable to place the 
frog at the nearest rail joint, taking care, however, that 
the switch points do not also come at a rail joint. 

If no standards are available the location of the point 
of either the frog or switch should be determined. 
The other point can then be moved along the rail, at 
all times keeping it in position until the tangent dis- 
tance from the point of frog to the point of inter- 
section of the line of frog and switch will equal the 
distance from the point of intersection to the heel of 
the switch. 

Referring to Fig. 20, (p. 406, Sept. 8 issue), either 
the frog or switch must be shifted until the distance T 
equals the distance 7’. This plan is applicable, whether 
the frog is on a curve or a tangent. 

While an experienced trackman will usually be able 
to lay a fair turnout under varying conditions, this 
cannot always be depended upon. Particularly in the 
case of a new trackman, some governing and easily 
learned rules should be given. 

If it is found in laying a switch point off a curve 
that there will not be sufficient clearance at the heel 
of the switch and the adjacent rail as may occur in 
turning off the inside of a curve, it is well to leave 
a sufficient distance on the lead or middle rail un- 
spiked so that when the switch is set for either track 
sufficient clearance will be obtained. 

The switch points are sometimes bent, to accom- 
modate this clearance, but this expedient for light rail 
frequently results in having the points break after a 
little wear at the place where the rail bender has been 
applied. 





LADDER TRACKS 


A ladder track is one from which a number of parallel 
tracks branch, the frogs being located at intervals, de- 
pendent upon the centers required between tracks and 
the frog number used. In Fig. 23, (p. 407, Sept. 8 
issue), A is the ladder track, and B, C and D are the 
branches. 

‘The distance required between frog points is found 
by dividing the distance desired between track centers 
by the sine of the frog angle. The ladder track should 
be on an angle to the main tracks, equal to the frog 
angle to be used. 

The ladder .track makes a better and more sym- 
metrical layout where several turnout tracks are to 
be laid, than having each turnout track branch off the 
one adjacent, the usual method used around mines. 





It is obvious that in order to secure any high degree 
of perfection in the standardization and installation 
of track it will be imperative to have definite instruc- 
tions and plans to govern and guide the workman in 
its construction. 

The instructions should be concise and easily under- 
stood; the routine work should be covered fully; and 
the duties of the trackman, and those indirectly con- 
cerned, clearly specified. This will preclude any evasion 
of responsibility; and, on the other hand, by prescrib- 
ing the course to be pursued under different conditions, 
remove to a great extent the burden of decision from 
the workman. This policy will help to develop more 
quickly young and inexperienced trackmen and tend to 
conserve material and time with the more efficient. 
Able trackmen are not produced over night, and there 
is a vast waste of time and many inferior layouts 
made before any great proficiency is acquired. 

Those concerned in any way with the track installa- 
tion and the preliminary work on which it is to a 
great extent dependent, should be furnished with copies 
of the rules, plans and all information in reference 
to fhem, and care taken to insure that they are 
thoroughly familiar with these instructions. It will 
be conceded that more efficient and uniform results 
will be obtained if such a course is pursued than if 
the workmen are all left to depend upon their own 
judgment. 

The engineering department should lay out the work 
in a manner that will utilize the standard equipment 
supplied to the trackman. The curves should be of a 
radius to correspond to the regulation frog to be used, 
so that the turnout can be installed with the frog 
fitting the curve and requiring no compromising in 
its installation. To do this, a radius that will be 
tangent to the end of the frog that joins the curve, 
and at the same time conform to the portion between 
the switch and the frog, should be used. 

The mine foreman, or his assistants, should see that 
their work is symmetrical and conforms to the plans. 
A failure on the part of either will compel a distortion 
of the trackwork. 

The following book of rules is here given as a 
skeleton or model around which the many rules de- 
manded by local conditions can be built. This plan is 
an adaptation of the practice of many standard-gage 
roads that regulate their maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees with instructions governing their various duties. 
Some of the rules have been carried to a refinement 
which it is realized will be impossible to obtain in 
actual practice; however, they furnish a standard which 
experience will determine how close it is required to 
approach. 

The underlying reason for the rules should be ex- 
plained to those concerned, and meetings held at in- 
tervals where any suggestions or revisions can be 
discussed. This policy will instill enthusiasm and a 
spirit of rivalry among the trackmen, which if fostered 
should be productive of the most beneficial results. 
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It may be pertinent to state here that, to produce 
the most efficient transportation, careful attention must 
be likewise given to improving the running parts of 
the rolling stock, so that the results to be expected 
from well-installed track may not be nullified by poor 
cars. 

There are many ways of performing almost any 
task. Scientific management (so-called) has shown 
the advantages to be derived in selecting and perfecting 
one method and performing in their logical sequence 
the various operations involved. 

The factors or mathematics which determine the fol- 
lowing rules will be found in the preceding articles. 

In conclusion I would say that even though the best 
practice may not be achieved in the first set of rules, 
an inferior practice well carried out will accomplish 
more than a good system indifferently followed. 


(A) GENERAL RULES 


1. The foreman of each colliery must supply copies of 
these rules and standards to the trackmen and repairmen; 
and the assistant foreman must enforce obedience to them 
and report to the district superintendent all violations and 
the action taken thereon. Every employee with duties in 
any way prescribed by these rules must be conversant with 
them. 

2. The fact that any person enters or remains in the 
service of the company will be considered assurance of will- 
ingness to obey its rules. 

3. In the event of any doubt as to the meaning of any 
plan, or if additional data is required, application should be 
made to the is 

4. Meetings will be held at least once every three months 
by the —, where a review will be taken of the 
various rules, and suggestions for alterations, improve- 
ments or additions to the existing standards received. 

5. Safety is of prime importance in the performance of 
any duty; every precaution must be taken to avoid accident 
to the workmen themselves or others. 

6. Workmen are responsible for the care and condition 
of their tools. 

7. All work must be left in a safe condition. 

8. Any work that interferes with the safe passage of trips 
at their normal speed is an obstruction, and except in 
emergencies should be attempted only after working hours. 

9. Material must not be piled along the sides of haulage- 
ways. 

10. Gnly such an amount of material must be stored 
inside as is required for immediate use, and care must be 
taken to place this so as to permit free passage on the ditch 
side of the gangway. 

11. Tools and special material must be kept under lock 
and key and not given out or loaned without proper au- 
thority. 














(B) ROADBED 


1. The roadbed on all new work, or wherever roadbed is 
renewed, should conform to the standard plan. 

2. The drainage ditch should be driven full width and 
depth at the same time as the heading or tunnel, and main- 
—_ clear by the party driving same within 25 ft. of the 

ace. 

3. The will determine what material shall 
be used for roadbed, and see that same is adhered to. Bal- 
last is graded as follows: (1) Broken stone, excellent. (2) 
Ashes, good. (3) Breaker slate, fair. (4) Coal and refuse, 
poor. 

4. Where rock is used for ballast, it must be broken to a 
size that will pass through a 2%-in. ring. 

5. All main haulage roads should have at least two 
inches of ballast beneath the tie, wherever possible. 


(C) TIES 


1. Ties must be laid 16 to a 30-ft. rail and 18 to a 33-ft. 
rail. They must be placed at right angles to the rail and 
properly and evenly spaced. 

2. Whether or not ties are of uniform lengths, the ends 
of the ties on the ditch side of the track should be main- 
tained at an even distance from the rail. 











tWhere blanks occur in these rules they should be filled with 
the title of the proper official, or necessary data, in this case prob- 
ably the division engineer. 
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3. Selected ties should be used on all main haulageways. 

4. The standard square ties in graded lengths, conform- 
ing with both the turnoyt and main tracks, should be used 
at all turnouts and switches. 

5. Joint ties should be selected and should be as near as 
possible the same size. 

6. When a spike is drawn from a tie, the hole should be 
plugged before a spike is again driven in this tie. 

7. As ties become unfit for service, they should be removed 
in the manner known as “spotting” and not in continuous 
sections. 

8. Ties removed that cannot be used for any other pur- 
pose should be loaded and taken out of the mine at once. 

9. All ties must be well tamped and particular attention 
given to tamping under the rail. 

10. On account of drainage and tamping considerations, 
the practice known as corduroying—that is, inserting new 
ties between those partially rotted without removing the 
rotten ties—must not be employed except in cases where 
mule haulage only is in service. 

11. Steel ties alone should only be used in locations where 
the roof is low and no acid water abounds. 

12. Where fishplates are used, a selected tie should be 
placed directly under the rail joint. 

13. Where angle bars are employed, the rail joint should 
be suspended with a selected tie under the angle bar on each 
side of the joint so as to give the angle bar a good and 
sufficient bearing. 

14. Ties not up to specifications should not be laid until 
the foreman’s attention has been called to them and his 
instructions received. 

15. Tie Specifications: 

a. Mine ties, — ft. long, must be first-class sound timber 
and stock well manufactured, not less than — nor over — 
in. thick, with not less than — in. faces at small end. Such 
ties may be of either oak, chestnut, hemlock, ash, soft maple, 
ironwood, locust, hickory or pitch pine. They may be hewed 
or sawed on two parallel faces. 

b. Outside ties, — ft. long, must be first-class sound 
timber and stock well manufactured, — to — in. thick, with 
not less than — in. faces at small end, and be of either oak, 
chestnut, locust or pitch pine, and hewed or sawed on two 
parallel faces. 

c. Notched ties, — ft. long, must be not less than — in. 

in diameter under bark at small end, and of the same kinds 
of timber as (a) mine ties. 
_ 16. (a) Mine ties (a) should be used for general work 
inside. (b) Ties 6% ft. long should be used for outside 
work. (c) Notched ties may be used only for chamber 
work where wood rail is in service. 


(D) RAIL AND SPIKES 


1. Rails must be laid with broken joints; that is, the . 


joints of one line should be as nearly opposite as is prac- 
ticable the centers of the rails on the opposite line. 

2. Short rails are only advisable for temporary work. 
No _ under 10 ft. in length is permitted on main-haulage 
roads. 

3. Rails must be spiked in full and each spike driven home 
perpendicularly with full hold on the rail. The last blow 
—— _ a light one, to avoid breaking the spike under 

e head. 





4. The shall see that not more than enough 
spikes to last — days are given out at one time to any 
werkman. 


5. Spikes should be staggered; that is, the outside spikes 
of both rails must be toward the same side of the tie and 
the inside spikes toward the opposite side. 

6. Rails should be laid true to gage. No deviation from 
this rule may be made except on curves as shown. 

7. The gage on all curves whose radius is less than — ft. 
should be widened 1 inch. 

‘The gage on all curves whose radius is 200 ft. should be 
widened — in. for — gage; for 250-ft. gage should be — 
in.; for 300-ft. gage should be — in., etc. 

8. On straight track both rails must be on the same level, 
except on approaches to curves, where the proper elevation 
must be given the outer rail. 

9. The superelevation for the outer rail for maximum 
speed allowed must be: 





—-Gage 
Underground On the Surface 
In. In. 

Fora 30-ft. radius curve.................... 
Fora 40-ft. radius curve.................... 
Fora 50-ft. radius curve.................... 
Kora O0-%t. radius curve................6606% 
Fora 80-ft. radius curve.................... 
For a 100-ft. radius curve.................... 
For a 150-ft. radius curve.................... 
FOF & ZO0-4E. TACIUS CURVE. 6.66 osicccc cs tes ccs Sacer 
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10. The track level should be tested frequently and always 
used when surfacing track. 

11. (a) — lb. rail shall be the lightest rail laid and be 
used only for buggy work. (b) — lb. rail shall be the light- 
est rail used where the regular mine cars run. (c) — lb. 
rail shall be the lightest rail used where locomotive haulage 
is employed. (d) — to — lb. rail may be used on main- 
haulage roads, and for heavy outside traffic by special ar- 
rangement. 

12. “Dead” steel rail—that is, old rail unfit for regular 
haulage—shall be used wherever possible for chamber work. 

13. Wood rail shall be used only for heavy pitching 
meeners and slants where the “dead” rail cannot be util- 
ized. 

14. Wood rail not conforming to specifications should not 
be used until the foreman’s attention has been called to its 
defects and his permission to lay it obtained. 

15. Specifications for wood rail: Wood rail should be 
first-class sound timber and stock well. manufactured and 
sawed — by — in. and in — to — ft. lengths; it must be 
square edged and sound, of beech, birch, maple, oak or ash. 

16. Steel rail must not be dropped from the sides of 
railroad cars. 

17. The size of spikes should be for — ft. ties — inches. 

18. The size of spikes should be for — ties — inches. 

19. The track gage must be placed square with the track, 
and the rail held tight against it, until the spikes are driven. 

20. The locomotive engineer or driver shall report the 
location of any poor roadbed, and all derailments and the 
cause thereof to the : 
‘ 21. Spikes in abandoned ties or track must be reclaimed 

ye. 








(E) CURVES 


1. Lines will be given by the engineers for all tunnels and 
rock curves, and no tunnel or curve shall be started without 
such a line. 

2. It is the duty of the mine foreman to see that all lines 
are rigidly adhered to. 

3. A — ft. radius curve is the minimum curve allowed. 

4. When curves are necessary in following the irregulari- 
ties of a bed, the curve offset for a — chord should not be 
greater than — feet. 


(F) ANGLE BARS, TIEPLATES AND RAIL BRACES 


1. All rail 25 Ib. or over should be laid with joint fasten- 
ings. 

2. All rail joints where mechanical haulage is in service 
should be laid with angle bars. 

3. All joint fastenings must be applied with the full 
number of bolts, washers and nuts, screwed up and kept 
tight. 

4. The ties at joint fastenings should be laid as indicated 
in Rules C 13 and C 14. 

5. Where heavy locomotives are in service and the flange 
of the rail cuts the tie, requiring frequent notching, tie- 
plates may be used by permission of the i 

6. Tieplates.may be used where the traffic wears out the 
flange of the rail before the head has given full service, 
and where the rail cuts the spikes by applying to the 


7. Rail braces may be used on curves where the gage is 
hard to maintain by applying to the ————————-. 

8. Rail braces, when used, should be applied to both rails. 

9. Rail braces must not be applied where tie plates are 
used. 


(G) FROGS AND SWITCHES 


1. A No. — cast frog shall be used on all 


new chamber switches of — lb. rail. 
2. A No. — builtup frog shall be used on all new cham- 


ber switches of — lb. rail or over. 


3. A No. — frog shall be used for general 
use. 

4, A No. — ——————— frog may be used in cases where 
the traffic is fast and heavy. 





5. A No. — ————_ frog may be used outside by 
special arrangement where the locomotives are large and 
the traffic is unusually fast and heavy. 

6. A — ft. tongue switch should be used with the cast 
frog. 
7. A — ft. split switch should be used with the No. — and 
No. — builtup. frogs. 

8. A — ft. split switch should be used with the No. — and 
No. — frogs. 

9. Frogs inside the 1aine must be placed to conform to 
the ribs of the curve and not the nearest rail joint. 
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10. The lead of a frog to be located on a curve should be 
the same as the number of frog adopted calls for—that is, 
no difference should be made in the lead whether the turn- 
out is off a tangent or a curve. 

11. When the frog is located on a curve, the sum of the 
degree of curve of the main track and the degree of curve 
corresponding to the frog should not exceed — deg. The 
defree of curve of the main track may be found by measur- 
ing the ordinate of a 10-ft. chord and referring to Table —, 
page The degree of curve corresponding to the turn- 
out radius may also be taken from the same table. 

12. The rails connecting the frog and the heel of the 
switches should conform to the length shown on the standard 
layout drawings. One rail should be bent to the required 
radius and both should be drilled, and a supply kept con- 
stantly in stock. 

13. The distance from the switch to the frog must agree 
with the standards, so as to make the connecting rails in- 
terchangeable. 

14. Where possible, the switch lever should be placed on 
the ditch side of the gangway, or heading. 

15. Switch stands must be used at all switches where 
mechanical haulage is employed. 

16. The switch with spring should be used at all main 
switches; for general use, the type without the spring must 
be employed. 

ae The switch and spring must be kept clean and well 
oiled. 

18. When a turnout is to be laid, a complete set of ma- 
terial should be delivered to the proper location in ample 
time. 

19. Bills of material for each turnout design used are as 
follows: 





French Mines in Ruins 


One of the great conflicts of the present war is being 
waged for the possession of the vast coal fields in and 
about Lens, France, an illustration of what has happened 
to one of the mines at Sains-en-Gohelle being shown 





he 











RUINED MINE AT SAINS-EN-GOHELLE, FRANCE 


above. It is this country that Germany is determined 
to retain, regardless of the cost in lives, and it is 
here that the pressure of the Canadian and allied 
forces under Sir Douglas Haig is growing ever stronger. 
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Observations on Sinking Pumps 


By J. F. KELLOCK BROWN 


Montreal, Que., Canada. 





SYNOPSIS—From a varied experience in 
the use of sinking pumps the author points out 
some of the shortcomings in their design. The 
subject is treated entirely from the viewpoint of 
the user of sinking pumps. It might be impos- 
sibie to design a pump to overcome all the ob- 
jections mentioned, but several pertinent sugges- 
tions and remedies are given. 





able practical experience with many sinking pumps 
operated under a variety of conditions. They are 
written from the viewpoint of the man who has had to 
handle this class of plant on the ground, and for that 
reason they will in all probability not be gratifying 
to the pump maker. There may be all sorts of me- 
chanical disadvantages in connection with some of the 
ideas brought forward, but I have hardly ever handled 
a sinking pump without wishing that I had a pump 
designer standing in the pouring wet shaft beside me. 
There are undoubtedly many sinking pumps that are 
excellent machines mechanically; that is, under ideal 
conditions they do their work with satisfaction and 
some perfection, but put to the test under adverse con- 
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FIGS. 1 AND 2. ARRANGEMENTS FOR PUMPS IN SHAFTS 
ditions, which usually appear in shaft-sinking work, 
where water is troublesome and the going bad, there 
nearly always appears about the pump some point that 
is capable of improvement. In other words, it would 
seem that designers have paid sufficient attention to the 
proper design of the pump itself, but not enough to the 
general conditions under which it has to work. 

First, consider the handling of the pump in vertical 
shaft-sinking, in which heavy water is encountered, and 
which may not or not require heavy timber. Getting 
a small sinking pump down a shaft of this type is an 
operation that absorbs the energies of the entire force. 
The pump has to be hauled over-the ground on skids, 
lifted by main force upon the platform at the shaft 
collar and the hoisting rope attached. If the hoist 
is too smali for the work, trouble begins with the fail- 
ure to lift the pump. Perhaps the hoistman thinks he 
will take a running jump at it, so he gets a good head 
of steam, uses a little slack, and does enough to jerk 
one end of the pump off the platform. This more than 
likely causes it to swing round suddenly and errat- 
ically; everybody gets out of the way to avoid smashed 
feet, and the pump swings with a jerk and a jar on 





the rope, into the shaft, while congratulations are rife 
if no further damage is done, which would be a 
miracle. Should the pump, however, prove too heavy 
for the hoist, the work is at a standstill until some- 
one takes a 40-mile journey out to the nearest sta- 
tion and waits there a week for a single block of 
sufficient size to take the hoisting rope without damag- 
ing it through bending round too small a radius. 
Makers of course contend that the provision of such a 
block for an emergency of this nature has nothing to 
do with the design of the pump. To this contention 
I agree, but I might add that it would aid their sales 
if they would confer with their customers and find out 
the conditions under which the pump is to be used, 
the size of the hoist, and if too small, recommend and 
provide such a block ready made to assist in the work, 
thus insuring good results. 


DIFFICULTIES IN GETTING THE PUMP DOWN THE SHAFT 


Having raised the pump either by sheer lift or by 
dividing the load between the headframe ang the hois‘, 
it is swung clear in the shaft, swaying about from 
side to side. All parties make a grab at it to steady 
it, and one man is saved from falling down the shaft 
by the slack of his pants. Down it goes slowly, while 
a few of the more venturesome follow it cautiously 
down the ladderway. If the shaft is sunk at a slight 
inclination, one corner of the pump sooner or later 
catches on the walls, and the pump rolls over and 
smashes part of the ladderway, if it does nothing else. 
The damage having been repaired, pinch bars are 
brought down to roll the pump over again. Some engi- 
neer who passed his examinations in brilliant style, 
in order to get what he thinks is a good leverage, 
inserts the end of his bar between the pump casing, 
or waist piece, and the piston rod. Not quite satisfied 
with the power he is exerting, he sits down on the 
ladderway and shoves with his feet against the end of 
the bar. United energy turns the pump, and the afore- 
said engineer sustains, an unexpected descent and is 
only rescued by quick work on, the part of someone 
else. In the resultant effort the pump rolls completely 
over the other way, and the outstanding pinch bar 
takes another workman below the knee, laming him for 
a week. On perhaps the third attempt in the confined 
space, the pump rights itself and an examination in 
the half-light available discloses the fact that the piston 
rod looks somewhat the worse for usage, and the pump 
has to go to the surface for overhauling, which cannot 
be done in the shaft. And so the work goes on with 
a great waste of time and expenditure of effort, partly 
through ignorant labor and lack of proper directive 
knowledge, but mainly because there is no simple, easy 
system of getting sinking pumps up and down a shaft. 
These pumps have to be taken up and sent down many 
times because there is something wrong with them, and 
although the labor force improves with practice, the 
operation of hoisting and lowering is always trouble- 
some and often dangerous. 
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Some makers think they provide against the cause 
of these difficulties by supplying skids beneath the 
pump. They are made of wood, however, and the 
effort expended in trying to overcome the friction of 
wet wood-slides against wet wooden barring or close 
timbering that is not exactly flush is greater than any 
advantage that is gained. There is also little benefit, 
except that it protects the under side of the pump 
where there are rock walls whose projections would 
otherwise catch first one side and then the other, caus- 
ing the pump to tilt easily and roll over. In a vertical 
shaft these troubles are not so great, but the dangers 
from swinging and twisting are increased. 


RUNWAYS SHOULD BE PROVIDED 


To overcome these difficulties, is it not possible for 
pump makers to provide. a simple runway of small 
rails, built in short sections capable of being extended 
and driven into position by a wedge? On this would 
run a rectangular carriage bolted to the pump, the 
gage being wider than the pump. Before taking down 
the pump, this runway would be spiked to the timbers 
and a length left below, projecting into the water. On 
being raised, the carriage and the pump attached to 
it would be placed on this runway, and it could then 
be slowly and steadily slid into position. As the car- 
riage would be broader than the pump, there would 
be no tendency to overturn. In this manner a sink- 
ing pump could be raised and lowered with a maximum 
of ease and without a great waste of time. In the 
vertical, or nearly vertical, shaft the small wheels of 
the carriage could be replaced by guide shoes, as shown 
in Fig. 1. The slight sacrifice made in space, which 
need not be more than a few inches, is more than 
offset by the greater ease in handling. There is no 
disputing the fact that a sinking pump has to be raised 
and lowered in shaft work from a variety of causes— 
in firing shots, for breakdowns, changing suction hose, 
changing pipes, timbering—and in a confined space 
with a constant stream of water pouring down, the 
slowness of the work is exasperating. Pump makers 
have eliminated a great many of the troubles of faulty 
design of the past, and if they would now turn their 
attention to the provision of some easy means of raising 
and lowering, many mining men would be thankful. 

Perhaps the next point that calls for consideration 
is the shape and balance of the pump. By shape, is 
meant the relation of the width of the base and the 
depth through the pump. To get easy handling, the 
base should be greater than the depth at any section 
of the pump, as shown in Fig. 2. If this is not the 
case, the pump is easily tilted and rolled over. There 
are a few sinking pumps on the market that are 
irregular in this respect, some part or other jutting 
out beyond the line of the center of gravity, causing 
the pump to be more susceptible to twisting and rolling 
over to that side. A pump with a broad base means 
stability and is not so dangerous to handle. 


ALL OPENINGS SHOULD BE ON ONE SIDE OF PUMP 


This brings us to other points in the design of sink- 
ing pumps. Every door, and every set of bolts on the 
pump, holding .the.door of the water chest and of the 
steam and valve ches:, should be on the side of the 
pump toward the center of the shaft. A pump so 
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built that the water door faces one way and the steam 
chest another way, at right angles to it, is storing 
up trouble for itself as soon as conditions require the 
pump to go into a corner of the shaft. A pump of 
this awkward design must be shifted from its position 
every time something has to be examined inside or the 
valves cleaned. Moreover, it is easier to have a man 
who has to stand on awkward footing, work at bolt 
heads in front of him rather than stretch around corners 
after them. 

The next point concerns the pipe connections for 
inlets and outlets. These commonly are placed at right 
angles to the length of the pump. This arrangement 
not only causes an abrupt right angle bend, but also 
gives rise to troubles from another source. In order 
to minimize time lost in the shaft and to do as much 
work as possible on the surface where conditions are 
more favorable, short lengths of pipe or nipples of the 
proper size are inserted in the exhaust, steam, and 
discharge outlets, before the pump goes down. But in 
lowering the pump these nipples are often broken off 
within the thread of the casing, which causes much 
trouble in taking the broken parts out. The alterna- 
tive of putting together these nipples, elbows, and 
unions (all from awkward position in the shaft) is 
a slow and troublesome task. Unless the men are 
familiar with the work, it necessitates much running 
up and down to get the proper sizes, loss of others in 
the sump below, perhaps accompanied by some wrenches 
that can ill be spared. There is surely no mechanical 
objections to designing a pump in such a manner that 
the pipes enter and leave parallel with the length of 
the pump. This would not only make the pump easier 
to handle in itself, but it would also facilitate the 
attachment of the pipe lengths. Again, is there not 
such a thing as a good reliable tight swivel joint that 
could be profitably used on all these pipe lines and 
placed on the pump on the top of the short entrance 
piece? As already stated, the pump and the piping 
cannot always be maintained in a parallel line, and it 
is always difficult to make the pipes come near to their 
proper positions on the pump. A joint that would per- 
mit play at this point would tend to make the handling 
of the sinking pump quicker. Unless one has stood in 
a shaft in which the water is rising steadily and fast, 
he cannot appreciate how anything that would aid 
speedy work is to be so desired. 


PuT FOLDING STEPS ON BOTTOM OF PUMP 


A sinking pump is usually placed in a corner out 
of the way of the ladder and bucket run. This may 
require a staging over to the pump on which a man 
can stand while working. Usually when a breakdown 
does occur, it is found that this has yet to be done, 
and all the time the staging is being built the wa- 
ter is rising and driving the men away from their 
work. Is it not possible to have two folding steps 
attached to the foot of the pump. On which a timber- 
man or pumpman could stand, as shown in Fig. 3. If 
in addition he had a strap passed round his waist and 
hooked to some part of the pump or to some special 
hook provided on the pump, he would be in the most 
natural position to work at the most troublesome part 
of the pump (the water chest), would have both his 
hand free and would be independent of a staging that 
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would have to be put in every time the pump was 
lowered. 

The rods by which a sinking pump is suspended 
should be adjustable, so that the pump may hang 
vertically or be made to lean either in or out at the 
foot as required, as shown in Fig. 3. There are many 
occasions when a pump that hangs away from the shaft 
wall at the bottom is much easier to get into position 
than one that is apt to dig its nose into every spike 
and rock projection on the way down. There should 
be little difficulty about this. 

Then there arises the question of stud-bolts versus 
machine bolts and nuts, and despite difficulties of de- 
sign and the additional weight that has to be added 
to get this, the machine bolts are preferable. Everyone 
knows the condition of the pump which has its water- 
chest cover or steam-chest cover held in position by two 
stud-bolts while the rest have worked loose or be2n 
broken off short. A pumpman working with such a 
machine faces disaster every day, because there is no 
way of remedying the trouble except by sending the 
whole pump, or half of it, to the nearest machine shop, 
often many miles away. If machine bolts had been 
used, it would have been easy to stock a few sizes and 
replace them 
when broken or 
lost down the 
shaft. The use 
of stud and ma- 
chine bolts are 
shown on_ the 
right of Fig. 3. 
These same rea- 
sons make it ad- 
visable to have — 
the nuts, single 
or double, hold- 
ing the plunger 
to the continua- 
tion of the con- 
necting-rod and 
the piston to the 
piston rod, re- A 
placed by keys. pyc. 3. INSTALLATION 
Nuts strip un- 
der hard usage, get lost and cannot be replaced or made 
on the ground, while at a pinch a key can be made 
that will temporarily answer the purpose. 

A plunger should not be threaded to the piston-rod 
continuation, but this should pass through the plunger. 
This has to be a water-tight connection or some day the 
plunger will be found split from a “freeze.” The piston, 
piston rod and plunger must pull through the pump 
when the top cover is removed, and if designers would 
set their wits to devising means whereby some hold 
could be got on this piston and the rod, at the top, 
so that it could be hoisted from the pump if need be, 
they would be doing a favor to pumpmen. Such an 
arrangement would be a great deal better than the 
present practice of having a man driving the ram 
end with a billet of wood and a sledge hammer. 

Pumps that are all arms and legs, levers and project- 
ing arms are not suited for shaft work. These things 
get smashed, bent and broken too easily, but at the same 
time some arrangement of a bypass from discharge 
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column to suction column is certainly handy. On the 
discharge column a valve immediately above the pump— 
a clack valve which will hold up the column of water— 
is useful, but it would be more useful still if some of 
the water in the discharge column could be utilized for 
flushing the water chamber and its valves under proper 
regulation. 


HAVE OPENINGS LARGE ENOUGH To GET HANDS IN 

One sometimes wonders why it is that pump makers 
make the entrance to the water chest and the steam 
chest, or the steam-valve chest, so small that a man’s 
hand can’t get properly inside. This is especially true 
of the valve chamber in the water chest, which is ap- 
parently designed to admit a small, ladylike hand and 
not that of an average burly miner, who is lucky if 
he can get two fingers through with which to extract 
a piece of rock or other foreign matter that is inter- 
fering with the proper working of the pump. 

The question of screwed-in valve seats compared 
with pressed-in and keyed seats is perhaps more for 
the designer to settle than the pump user, but the 
viewpoint of the man who has to run the pump should 
not be ignored. In general, seats that are pressed in 
are more easily removed, replaced, and in case of great 
necessity temporarily repaired by crude appliances on 
the site of the actual work, than is the screwed seat. 
Owing to rusting and other water effects, a threaded 
seat has most frequently to be cut out with hammer 
and chisel, an operation which under careless hands 
may destroy the corresponding thread in the casing 
and result in the whole pump being sent to the shop, 
to get rebored and rethreaded and finally ending up 
with valve seats of assorted sizes. 

No doubt pump makers will despise these suggestions 
as being crude and at variance with good mechanical 
design and as being the cry of a crank on sinking 
pumps. But before they are finally dismissed one way 
or the other, let it be said that they are the results 
of some bitterly gained experience, of much standing 
in rubber boots on the water chest of the pumps, in 
oilskins and hat, with a hot steam exhaust enveloping 
the pump, and operating under conditions where to 
make any headway on the water, the change from an 
upper lift to a lower one had to be made speedily. 
—Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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New Coal Prices Seriously Affect 
West Virginia 


Samuel B. Montgomery, state labor commissioner of 
West Virginia, in commenting recently on the coal 
prices set for that state, asserted that the naked result of 
the reduction in price would work incalculable loss to 
West Virginia, without compensatory results. Basing 
his estimation upon the topmost price of $2 a ton, Mr. 
Montgomery stated that the reduction by the Govern- 
ment figured on the past year’s tonnage in West Vir- 
ginia would mean a loss in round figures of $100,000,- 
000. Carrying his figures farther, this would mean a 
loss of approximately $66.33 for each person, assuming 
the population of West Virginia to be 1,500,000 people. 

Mr. Montgomery insists that the Government was in 
error because it based the-selling price at the mines on 
data that it had taken months to collect, after which 
weeks were spent by an accountant in checking up costs 
of production last year and at the beginning of the pres- 
ent year, when as a matter of fact the tonnage cost ad- 
vanced as much as twenty cents a ton in one month. 

Future results, believes Mr. Montgomery, will be the 
demoralization of the coal trade generally. F.o.b. coal 
is now costing many large operators $1.50 to $1.60 a 
ton as a result of repeated wage increases and unheard- 
of advances in the cost of mine equipment, he states, 
and instances the following examples: Spikes jumped 
from $4.50 to $20.80 per keg; the prices of steel rails 
formerly varied between $28 and $41 a ton, today we 
are paying $79 for second-hand rails and $179 a ton at 
the mill; electric locomotives which two years ago sold 
for $1800, now sell for $4100, and it is hard to buy 
heavy locomotives at any price; mine cars that cost $48 
the first of the year are now hard to get at $165; and 
mine props, ties and other material in everyday use 
have advanced in proportion. 


Says Coal Prices Are Unjust 


James L. Richards, president of the Massachusetts 
Gas Cos., has written a letter to James J. Storrow, chair- 
man of the New England coal committee, in which he 
outlines his views on the President’s bituminous coal 
price order. We believe his letter will be of interest to 
the readers of Coal Age and therefore give it in its en- 
tirety. The letter follows: 


I desire to confirm the statement made by me to the 
effect that I believed the recent action of the Government 
in establishing the maximum price of $2 per ton for bitu- 
minous run-of-mine coal in the Pennsylvania and a large 
portion of the West Virginia district, and $2.15 per ton in 
the West Virginia New River district, both unwise and 
unjust; unwise because I believe the action will curtail 
production; unjust becaues the prices mentioned are less 
than cost of production to many operators; unjust because 
of the great difference in cost of production in the same 
territories on account of the different character and quality 
of coals and the thickness of seam mined. As an illustra- 
tion, the Massachusetts Gas Cos. control and operate two 
different properties in West Virginia; one known as the 
Federal Coal and Coke Co., Grant Town, Marion County, 
W. Va.; the other the J. B. B. Coal Co., Twin Branch, Mc- 
Dowell County, W. Va. The Grant Town operation pro- 
duces coal from what is known as the Pittsburgh big seam 
and is less valuable than the Twin Branch operation be- 
cause of the quality of the coal. For instance, the Grant 
Town coal has about 14,000 B.t.u., while the Twin Branch 
coal has about 15,000 British thermal units. 
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The cost of our production at the Twin Branch operation 
for the month of July, 1917, was $2.07 per gross ton, not 
including interest on capital stock of the company, and the 
average cost for the 18 months ending June 30, 1917, was 
$1.5821 per gross ton, while the cost at Grant Town because 
of the thickness of the seam and mining conditions was 


considerably less. The two properties mentioned are not 
what is known as small operations, but are representative 
in their respective districts. The production of the Twin 
Branch operation for the 12 months ending June 30, 1917, 
was over 300,000 tons, and the production of the Grant Town 
operation for the same period was over 600,000 tons. Thus 
you have two operations managed and operated bv the same 
people with costs varying substantially, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the coal which costs the most to produce is 
worth very much more per ton than the other, the same 
price, that is, $2 for the run-of-mine, is the maximum price 
that can be obtained for either coal. 

The Government has the right, and we invite the press, 
or you, representing the public, to examine our books, that 
you may verify the statements which I have made. While 
one might under the existing conditions be willing that the 
Government should take his property and operate it, under 
the conditions contemplated by legislation approved Aug. 10, 
1917, yet I cannot conceive that owners of coal properties 
will continue to operate them at substantial losses for any 
great length of time. According to the press reports, when 
these prices referred to were established, it was realized 
that they “would work hardships on a great many of the 
smaller mines, and may force some to close down. This, it 
is claimed, will not reduce the total coal output, as miners 
released from the small mines will go to the larger ones.” 

Regardless of the justice of action based on the foregoing 
statement, I disagree with the facts stated regarding all 
the miners going from the smaller properties to the larger 
ones. While it undoubtedly will prove to be true that some 
employees will go to the larger mines, yet it is equally true 
that many will not. During the past year the management 
of all coal operations have had great difficulty in keeping 
their employees for the reason that many were tempted and 
desired to leave their mine occupations and go into steel 
and munitions plants and other enterprises paying excep- 
tionally high prices at present. One reason that many of 
the miners remained with their employers was because they 
were married and disliked to break up their homes, but if 
they were obliged to break up their homes because of the 
mines where they are now employed being shut down, a 
large proportion of those people will seek employment in 
other industries. No one seems to know just how the cost 
prices on which the maximum selling prices were based were 
arrived at. I understand it has been stated in the press 
that the average price for the 18 months ending July 1, 
1917, was used as the cost. If such is the case, it is obviously 
unfair, as cost prices have been advanced continuously dur- 
ing the past 18 months. For instance, the average cost at 


our Twin Branch property was $1.5821 per ton, while the 
cost in July was $2.07 per ton, showing an advance of 
$0.4879 per ton. 














IRONTON STORAGE LOCOMOTIVE COMING OUT OF DRIFT 
MOUTH AT NORTON COAL CO.’S MINE, NORTON, W. VA 
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Operators’ Protests Lack Uniformity 


The offices of the Fuel Administration have been the 
Mecca for coal operators from all parts of the country 
during the past week. Scores of protests have been 
filed against the official coal prices. The most signifi- 
cant deduction that can be made from the complaints 
which have been submitted is that the operators are 
rushing to Washington and submitting complaints which 
have not been thoroughly prepared. There is such lack 
of uniformity and such division of opinion among the 
operators themselves that the Fuel Administration is 
not being convinced that adjustments of price are 
necessary, while the mass of conflicting evidence is 
making it very difficult to arrive at the true situation. 

Instead of each company submitting exhibits, the 
belief is growing that united action must be taken 
looking to the presentation of a clear-cut case from each 
district where the prices are too low to permit the 
satisfactory continuance of mining operations. Most 
of the exhibits which have been presented to the Fuel 
Administration are highly technical. Since these 
presentations of evidence must be considered in part, 
at least, by men who are not versed in the technic 
of coal mining, it is suggested by competent observers 
that the entire matter would be facilitated by adopting 
a more popular style in compiling the necessary in- 
formation as to costs and other matters which enter 
into the question of price. 

It is believed that the Fuel Administration is plan- 
ning to make subdivisions of the states and make such 
changes in prices as may be found necessary to meet 
varying conditions. In the existing schedule of prices, 
25c. has been added to the run-of-mine price to obtain 
the basis for prepared sizes and 25c. subtracted from 
the run-of-mine basis for slack. This is done without 
considering the fact that the percentage of slack will 
vary from 380 per cent., or less, to 60 per cent., or more. 
Since it costs as much to produce a ton of slack as it 
does a ton of prepared sizes, and as many districts 
find the President’s prices are above the average price 
they can realize, many are suggesting that the best 
way to handle the situation is to fix the maximum price 
on run-of-mine only and allow the operator to sell pre- 
pared sizes and slack at the prices he may be able to 
obtain, provided that his average realization on the 
mine-run basis will at no time exceed the price fixed. 

The average realization is particularly low in the 
West, where the operators are especially anxious to 
be able to make up losses they are incurring on slack by 
adding to the price of lump. 





The offices of Dr. H. A. Garfield, the coal administrator, 
and of his officials have been moved from the Food 
Administration headquarters to a separate building at 
Sixteenth and L Sts. While Dr. Garfield is receiv- 
ing some of the operators in person, an effort is being 
made to lay before him only such conclusions as may 
be reached after the complaints have been discussed 
with other members of his staff. H. D. Nims, of 
New York, and George W. Nasmyth, of Boston, have 
been acting in this capacity. Mr. Nims is a New 
York attorney. Mr. Nasmyth is secretary of the League 
to Enforce Peace. He is a specialist in matters of 
organization and it is he who will recommend the or- 
ganization for the Fuel Administration. 


Coal Production Shows Slight Increase 


Production of coal in the United States amounted to 
68.5 per cent. of full-time output for the week ending 
Aug. 25, figures issued by the Geological Survey show. 
This is a partial recovery from the depression of the 
week preceding, when the coal production fell to 62.5 
per cent. The recovery was to considerable extent due 
to the partial cessation of the Illinois strikes. During 
the week under review the production in Illinois 
amounted to 69.3 per cent., as compared with 54.8 per 
cent. for the week preceding. An unparalleled situation 
is shown to exist as a result of labor troubles in east- 
ern Kentucky and Tennessee, where the production has 
fallen to 4.7 per cent. of the full-time capacity of the 
mines. That these mines are capable of a high rate 
of production is shown by their output prior to July 28, 
when the average production was~approximately 80 per 
cent. Abnormally low shipments of coal are being made 
from the southern Appalachians. This also is accounted 
for by strikes. The number of unfilled car orders con- 
tinues to increase, but even with this improvement it 
still is responsible for a loss of 10.3 per cent. of the 
full-time output. The car shortage is most acute in 
Indiana and Ohio. During the week under review the 
only mines which are reported to have closed as a result 
of inability to operate under the present scale of prices 
are at Assumption and Moweaqua, Illinois. 

While there was a slight decrease in the production 
of coke during the week ending Sept. 1, more cars 
were loaded than in any week since June 1. The short- 
age of yard labor continues to be the limiting factor 
in restricting coke output. This cause alone is re- 
sponsible for 16.8 per cent. in the loss in production. 
Inability to secure a sufficient number of coke cars was 
responsible for a loss of 7.6 per cent. 
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September 15, 1917 


Plan To Control Retail Prices 


Dr. Garfield’s plans for controlling retail prices were 
made public in a statement Sept. 8. The statement 
in full is as follows: 


The Fuel Administration realizes the acute need of mak- 
ing immediate arrangements to apportion the coal supply 
and regulate the retail sale of coal. To this end the follow- 
ing plan has been adopted: 

The Fuel Administrator is immediately to choose a rep- 
resentative of the Fuel Administration in each state and 
territory. He will also apoint in each state, in conjunction 
with the state representative, a committee of citizens who, 
with the representative, will assume direction of the regu- 
lation of the sale of coal in that state. No person will be 
appointed, either as a state representative or on any of 
these committees, or any of the committees mentioned 
below, who is connected with the local coal industry. 

Each state representative as soon as appointed will choose 
a committee of citizens to represent the Fuel Administration 
in each county of the state and in each city in the state 
having more than 2500 population. 

The state representative and the state committee will be 
chosen directly by the Fuel Administrator with the approval 
of the President. 

The county committees and the city committees will be 
chosen directly by the state representative. 

The state committee will at once ascertain the amount of 
coal in the state available for use during the coming’ winter 
and the amount of coal needed to meet any deficiency in the 
supply, based on last year’s consumption. 

It will be the duty of the various committees to ascertain 
and report to the Fuel Administration the reasonable retail 
margin (namely, the cost of local distribution and a reason- 
able dealers’ profit to be allowed). This margin, when 
duly fixed by order together with the cost at the mine 
named by the President, the transportation charge and the 
jobber’s commission, when sold to a jobber, will constitute 
the price to the consumer. The Fuel Administration will 
make public from its local committees in each community 
sufficient data to enable the individual consumer to ascertain 
for himself the established price. 

These figures will be compiled with relation to local needs 
in order that the Fuel Administration may, if necessary, 
apportion the suppiy of coal with careful regard to the 
greatest existing needs. There are many communities today 
in which there is no supply of coal available at retail prices. 

A very large proportion of the coal supply available for 
the coming winter is under contract. These contracts, which 
are allowed to stand for the present, were made prior to 
the President’s proclamation and very largely limit the 
amount which may be placed on sale at retail prices based 
on the President’s order. 

It is absolutely essential, however, that a sufficient amount 
of coal be put on the market at once at these prices to meet 
the needs of domestic consumers. The Fuel Administration 
believes that this supply of coal can be made available and 
will be made available by voluntary arrangement between 
the operators and those with whom they have contracts, 
and thus make it unnecessary for the Fuel Administration 
to exercise or recommend the powers, the exercise of which 
is provided in the Lever Act. 


Pooling of Coal Saves Cars 


More than any other single accomplishment, the War 
Board of the American Railway Association is proud 
of its showing in the handling of coal. During July, 
10,316,990 tons were handled in excess of that trans- 
ported during July of last year. This is an increase 
of 31.5 per cent. and made necessary the hauling of 
207,429 more loaded cars from the mines than in the 
corresponding month of 1916. 

Through the pooling of Lake coal and Lake ore, a 
saving of 52,000 cars was effected. Ey providing for 
the pooling of Tidewater coal, a saving of 133,000 cars 
has been achieved. The pooling arrangements were 
brought out by the Railroads’ War Board in collabora- 
tion with the Committee on Coal Production. 
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Daily Production of Coal 


Production of coal, on a daily basis for 1916 and 1917, 
is shown graphically in the accompanying chart. The 
high point in this year’s production, which was reached 
July 7, may be termed Mount Peabody. Then came 
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AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
With comparative figures for 1916; prepared by C. E. Lesher, 
United States Geological Survey 
Secretary Baker’s letter, and production started down- 
ward until the depth of the slough of despond -was 
reached Aug. 18. The tendency of the line again is 
upward, with the mists of an uncertain future before 
it. -It is hoped the ascent of Mount Garfield has started. 


Bill To Provide for More Coal- 
Carrying Cars 


Representative Bland of Indiana has returned from 
a visit to that state fully convinced that the United 
States must undertake to provide additional freight 
cars principally for the movement of coal. He has 
introduced a bill authorizing the President to expend 
$100,000,000 for the construction or acquirement of 
freight cars. This sum, Mr. Bland says, will build 100,- 
000 freight cars. Even if each car should cost $15,000, 
a total of 6500 cars would be made available. When 
private interests could not build ships rapidly enough 
to meet the public need, the Government promptly went 
into the shipbuilding business, Mr. Bland reminded the 
House in an address last week. With this as a prec- 
edent, he thinks the Government could do well by 
undertaking the construction of cars, in addition to 
stimulating to greater activity the existing private 
plants devoted to car construction. 





Important modifications of railroad plans in Alaska 
became known last week when the testimony which has 
been taken by the Appropriations committee of the 
House was made public. Franklin K. Lane, the Secretary 
of the Interior, pointed out that the expense of construc- 
tion is running as high as 22 per cent. over original 
estimates due to the high cost of material, supplies 
and labor. He stated that it may be advisable to con- 
nect the Matanuska Valley with Seward and the Nanana 
coal fields with the Tanana River. This, he points out, 
would give Matanuska coal an outlet on the seaboard 
and would make Nanana coal available for use in the 
Fairbanks mining district. 
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On the Recovery of Coal 





SYNOPSIS —The writer states that there is 
a scarcity of literature on the subject of the per- 
centage of coal recovered. He thinks the public 
should know why coal is being left in the ground. 





learn of some of the shortcomings of our engineer- 
An engineer was telling me 
information 


G ieee ot on we are surprised and disappointed to 


ing literature. 
recently of his efforts to get exact 
on the percentages of coal extracted in different 
districts and by different methods. He said that 
he had been looking through the literature of 
coal mining in this country in search of facts 
regarding this subject; and, while he had found some 
articles which treated the matter incidentally, giving 
brief descriptions of mining methods, etc., he had not 
found a single article of an engineering nature which 
dealt primarily with the percentage of recovery. 

He had found a few statements concerning extrac- 
tion, few in comparison with the large number of 
conditions and methods to be considered; and only an 
extremely small number of these made definite state- 
ments of the amount of coal taken out. Not one of 
them gave any details of any careful test of the amount 
of coal recovered. Of course, he might have missed 
something in the search, but it certainly was not much, 
for he is a careful worker. 


DEARTH OF LITERATURE ON COAL RECOVERY 


It is really startling to think that the literature of 
an industry whose basis is exhaustible, and is being 
exhausted, should hold so little definite information on 
the amount of coal lost or recovered. It should be noted 
that this refers to definite, or exact, information and 
not to mere guesses. At first one may think it is the 
fault of the publishers of coal-mining literature, but 
that is certainly not the case. Speaking generally, the 
information does not exist. There are, indeed, cases 
in which tests have been made, but they are few; and 
the people who are familiar with them do not seem to 
appreciate the interest they would have for the readers 
of coal-mining literature. 

There have been a few cases in which publication 
of results would have been unwise. For example, a 
test was made in the East some time ago, in a district 
where much of the coal is leased. The people who made 
the test had almost swept up the coal with a broom, 
without regard to the cost of getting it; the idea being 
to see how much coal could be recovered when recovery 
and not profit was the object. They said that they 
could not publish the results of their test because the 
owners of the coal would want them to remove the de- 
posits as cleanly everywhere, a proceeding which would 
be fatal to their profits. 

The lack of reliable statements does not imply that 
no statements have been made, for that is far from 
true. Ask any mine superintendent what percentage of 
the coal he is getting out and he will tell you that 
it is so much, or “about” so much. But if the inquiry 
is pressed farther, it will be found that his estimate is, 
in most cases, a guess. It is a guess founded, of course, 








on intimate knowledge of conditions, not a rough guess, 
but at best it is nevertheless a guess, and in nearly 
every case it is too high. 

Then too there are general statements of the amounts 
extracted in different districts, and necessarily these 
are more or less rough estimates, made by more or 
less able engineers. No matter how able the engineer, 
he cannot have certain knowledge on the subject unless 
he has made careful measurements. Even going over 
the map of the mine with a planimeter will show only 
the sizes of the openings and of the pillars, not the 
amount of lost coal left in the mine, possibly in the 
gob, or as top or bottom coal, and it will do this only 
in case the map is accurate. ; 

Probably the poverty of the literature on this subject 
is due largely to the attitude of the people regarding 
it. At first we had “inexhaustible resources.” I can 
remember that time myself. Probably it is a human 
attribute to overestimate our possessions and think that 
what is big is infinite. Sometimes we have wondered 
what orator it was—it must have been an orator—who 
first spoke of inexhaustible resources. No doubt the 
phrase was old when the spies brought back to the 
wandering Israelites their report on the bounties of 
the Promised Land. 

Anyway, we used to have inexhaustible resources 
until a few years ago; that is, until we began to think 
seriously about them. And that time of spacious 
abundance left its mark on the industry in a careless 
disregard of coal lost. This has altered, with the chanz- 
ing attitude of the coal industry itself and that of the 
general public toward the resources of the industry, to 
a half worried, half apologetic air. 

We of the coal business are being questioned, and 
the question bothers us. We know that we are wasting 
the coal, our coal, our children’s and their children’s 
coal, their heat and light and power, but the business 
conditions are such that we see no other way to con- 
tinue our work. We cannot control these conditions; 
we are caught in the stream, but sometimes we wish 
that the public could know something of the conditions 
of «he coal industry and the general business of the 
country and know that we are not leaving coal in the 
ground merely through .carelessifess, but because it 
would cost more to remove it than it costs to get what 
we do take, more in most cases than we receive for our 
coal, and because if we charged enough to pay for it, 
this same public would accuse us of all possible crimes. 

Sometimes we wish that someone had the power and 
the bigness to take up the coal industry and shake it 
until the old wrongs and the modern nonsense were 
shaken out of it. There would be no over-development, 
no price cutting, no competition except that natural to 
quality and location, no waste and no mining at a loss. 
This would be good, but that time is not yet. 

But, despite the lack of interest in the percentage 
of recovery in the past, we are glad to know that 
there is a present interest in the subject and that 
this interest is growing. We have’ enough faith in 
coal operators and engineers to believe that the prob- 
lem will be solved and that we shall soon be free from 
the charge of wasteful mining. Perhaps coal will cost 
more, but supply will last longer. 
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General Labor Review 


The coal operators of the Central Competitive Field— 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois—met in 
Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 6, with representatives of the mine 
workers of the same field, to discuss a new wage scale. 
The call for a conference, which was made by the United 
Mine Workers, quite frankly declared that its purpose was 
the obtaining of “a substantial increase in the mining 
scale,” and, on inquiry, it was unofficially stated that the 
miners would ask for an increase of 20c. a ton for pick and 
machine mining and an advance of from 40 to 50c. a day 
for all day labor at the mines. 

At the request of H. A. Garfield, the National Coal Direc- 
tor, the informal conference was, however, adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of John P. White, president of the United 
Mine Workers. William Green, the secretary-treasurer of 
the union, announced that Mr. Garfield had requested the 
three international officers of the organization and the 
district presidents of the four districts involved to meet him 
in conference in Washington, on Sept. 11. 

Of course, the increase in wage will be extended to coal 
mines all over the country should the Central Competitive 
Field receive it, but if it is granted the price of coal must 
inevitably be increased just as widely. 

The anthracite region at present is largely free from 
labor troubles. However, one dispute is worthy of record. 
The mine workers of the Delaware & Hudson Co. are op- 
posed to the presence of the Mexican laborers who have 
been imported by the company. On Sept. 4, 800 men at 
the Jermyn colliery threatened to strike if the Mexicans 
employed at the mine were not discharged by Sept. 12. 

Central and western Pennsylvania and the State of Ohio 
have had only minor troubles except one at the mines of 
the New Pittsburgh Coal Co., in the latter state, which 
difficulty is now settled, though the settlement is so unfair 
to the company that it is quite likely that the matter will 
have to be readjusted later, with the prospect of further 
trouble. Concessions such as made by the company, whereby 
coal is sold to the miners at far less than the cost of pro- 
duction, should never be granted as they are unreasonable 
and in a sense a violation of the contract; not, it is true, as 
far as the miners are concerned, but in relation to others 
who are virtual partners of the operators so conceding. 

In the Springfield district of Illinois the mine workers 
refused to go to work on Sept. 10 because the authorities 
had forbidden the men to parade on the day preceding, 
which was Sunday. Sheriff Wheeler declared that he had 
no objection to a local parade if a permit were first obtained. 
The parade on Sunday was broken up because strike sym- 
pathizers purposed holding it in defiance of the authorities 
and in opposition to the recommendations of union officials, 
and ‘at a time when the town was full of strangers, and it 
was consequently hard to maintain order. The mine workers 
declared they would refrain from work till they were allowed 
to parade. Seventeen mines, employing more than 3000 
men, were affected. 

In southeastern Kentucky, where the strike has closed, the 
mines almost without exception are idle. The miners are 
disposed to use their shotguns in enforcing the idleness on 
all the employees. Both repairs and operation are banned. 
A contract has been made between some operators of negli- 
gible importance and the union, but such approaches are 
not of any significance. The prospects of an “Alabama set- 
tlement” in southeastern Kentucky and Tennessee are not 
good. Even if effected it might be as unfortunate as the 
Alabama settlement actually seems proved to be. The mine 
workers will not accept it and have barely been induced 
not to restrain from striking to obtain another agreement. 


It is probable that the union has less rather than more 
control in Alabama, and that a similar agreement in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee would not end the strike but merely 
mark a dividing line between two periods of strike activity. 


Alabama Miners Condemn Agreement 


The agreement between the operators and mine workers, 
made on Aug. 27, by William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, 
is likely to come to a sad end, and the Alabama operators 
will not be encouraged to make agreements in the future. 
They will not be readily induced to accept a closed shop or 
any other form of recognition. They fully realize now that 
unions can agitate and not settle discontent. 

On Sept. 6 the mine workers met at Birmingham in 


convention. The meeting lasted four days, and the 
officers of District No. 20 declared that the miners 
had been “tied hand and foot.” However, when the 


meeting was all over, the mine workers had decided that 
a committee be appointed to go with the district officers 
to Washington, D. C., the purpose being to discuss the dis- 
pute with the proper Government officials and to endeavor 
to obtain a more satisfactory adjustment. It was also 
agreed that the mines would continue working in the mean- 
time and that no strike should be “precipitated” until 
authorized by the International Executive Board. 

At the meeting much was made in an address by Presi- 
dent Kennamer of the reply from President Wilson to a 
letter Kennamer had sent him. The letter, which follows, 
cannot be regarded as holding out much hope. It is dated 
from the White House, Sept. 3: 

I am in receipt of your very interesting memorandum, 
which you were kind enough to send me under date of 
Aug. 29, and you may be sure that it will have my most 
serious consideration. I hope and believe that I need not 
assure you that such matters as the present are constantly 
in my thoughts and that it is my desire to do everything 
that is possible to do in the circumstances to safeguard the 
interests of labor and to secure to all classes of laborers 
the benefits they are entitled to. 

In the deliberations William Diamond represented the 
national president, John P. White. It was due to Diamond’s 
adroitness that a strike was not called, as the mine workers’ 
delegates present had been instructed to vote for one. It 
is by no means certain that the strike will not come off. 


Illinois Does Favor Wage Increase 


While, as stated last week, there are those among the 
Illinois mine operators who are not opposed to an increase 
in wage if an advance in price is granted, the feeling against 
an increase in the wage scale is quite strong; and it is 
backed by the uncertainty as to an increase in price. It is 
the old story with price regulation. Once the ruling powers 
fix prices, it is found impossible to rectify wages because 
those that fix the price do not dare to make the needed 
modification which increased wages entail. 

The operators of the Fifth and Ninth Illinois districts 
are taking steps to resist any attempt of the miners to 
force an increase in wages. They declare that such action 
by the miners would be unfair and unpatriotic at this time. 
They point to the increased cost of all mine material and 
equipment and to the fact that the present wage contracts 
with the miners do not expire until March, 1918. They 
also call attention to the advance of 20 per cent. recently 
granted to them. The members of the Central Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association are of the same mind. Representa- 
tives of the two associations, at a joint conference, decided 
what should be their course of action at Indianapolis. 
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Governor Lowden Still Dissatisfied 


Attorney General Brundage, of Illinois, still contends that 
the State of Illinois has power to seize and operate the coal 
lands of the state. He will not admit that the lower prices 
for coal set by the President would make such action in- 
valid. 

In an opinion submitted to Governor Lowden he says that 
so long as the Federal Government has not assumed actual 
control of the mines, the state may exercise its power of 
seizure and operation. The attorney general holds that 
there are two lines on which the state can act in an emerg- 
ency severe enough to justify state control of the mines. 
It can seize the property under the power of eminent domain 
or, where its control is necessary to prevent widespread 
suffering, it can exercise its police power. 
are that the property can be taken only for a public purpose 
and that provision must be made for just compensation to 
the owners. It is not necessary that compensation be made 
in advance, but there must be in existence statutes under 
which there will be speedy ascertainment of damages and 
provision for prompt payment. 

He holds that under the existing conditions the proper 
procedure is for the General Assembly to enact legislation 
embracing the following: First, a declaration of intention 
to subject the property to public use, and of its purpose to 
exercise the right of cminent domain. Second, definite pro- 
vision as to the agencies through which and the manner in 
which the power of eminent domain is to be exercised. 
Third, definite provisions as to compensation, which will 
give to the property owners an unqualified right to a judg- 
ment which can be enforced by judicial process. 

The opinion holds that while the authority to take prop- 
erty by eminent domain rests in the legislature, it usually 
exercises it through duly accredited agencies and the extent 
to which the power is exercised by the delegated agencies 
is limited to the express terms or clear implication of the 
statute. The opinion was asked by Governor Lowden before 
the Federal authorities took action, when it seemed that 
steps would have to be taken by the state authorities to 
deal with the fuel situation. 


Two Decisions Against Companies 


Charles P. Neil, the umpire of the Anthracite Conciliation 
Board, has decided that the contention of President James 
P. Matthews, of District No. 9, in regard to the topping of 
mine cars is correct. It will be remembered that the Short 
Mountain colliery of the Susquehanna Coal Co. introduced 
a new type of car and required the miners to provide the 
same height of topping as before. Charles P. Neil declared 
that the topping on the new steel car should be only 12 in. 
high, though the topping on the old wood car had been 15 
inches. 

The company contended that this provision applied to 
the conditions at the breaker, but the miners declared that 
the 12 in. should be measured at the chute, the loss in 
measurement due to the shrinkage which naturally resulted 
from the shaking of the load being placed on the company. 
The miners also wanted pay for the coal in excess of 12 in. 
that they had loaded on the wagons between the time of 
their introduction and the decision of Umpire Neil. The 
umpire sustained the men, stating that the assumption 
that it had been customary to load the wood cars with a 
topping of 15 in. was duly conservative. The testimony 
showed, he said, that in certain cases more than 15 in. of 
topping was demanded, but that in no case was less than 
15 in. required. Consequently, the claimants are required 
to pay for the difference between the load on a car with 
15-in. topping and that on a car with 12-in. topping, that 
being a provision of Section D in the 1912 agreement. 

The umpire declared that he could find nothing to support 
the declaration of the company that the topping should be 
measured at the breaker. On the contrary, the testimony 
established that the topping required in 1902 was not and 
could not have been a topping measured at the breaker. 
“Some of the slopes through which the coal was brought in 
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1902 were so steep that the doors of the old cars had to be 
closed in order to keep the coal from falling off while being 
taken up the slope. The testimony further shows that the 
topping put on at the place of loading was such a height 
as to prevent the doors from being closed and that much of 
this topping had, therefore, to be shoveled off at the bottom 
of the slope before the cars were sent up. It was, there- 
fore, obviously impossible in these cases to measure the 
topping required at the breaker.” 

As an outcome of the decision the conical tepping re- 
quired will be 12 in. measured at the place of loading, and 
the company will have to pay for the difference between a 
15-in. and a 12-in. topping from the time at which the 
change in the type of cars was made. 

An interesting decision was one on the “narrow breast” 
driven to serve as a “gangway.” The question here in- 
volved is whether the men shall be paid in accordanée with 
the physical labor they perform or with regard only to the 
purpose for which the work is done. Umpire Neil decided in 
the case against the Westmoreland colliery of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. that the purpose of the work determined its 
character and not the width of the place. For a narrow 
breast $1.05 a yard is paid, whereas for a gangway the 
payment is $3.24. The narrow breasts were made 16 ft. 
wide and the gangways less. A breast is a place driven to 
secure coal, whereas a gangway is driven for the passage of 
traffic and air. There is always the difficulty that a breast 
may often be used later as a gangway, even though when 
driven there was no such purpose intended. However, 
there is always a disposition at mines to drive narrow 
places which are wide enough to be rated as rooms and yet 
narrow enough to serve as gangways. With all respect to 
Umpire Neil, the work is what should be paid for and not 
the use made of it. The price should be dependent solely 
on width, which is a measure of the labor and powder in- 
volved in driving the place. 


Violence in the Kentucky Strike 


Three instances of violence in the southeastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee strike zone occurred during the week. 
Persons ambushed on the hills opposite fired about 200 
shots at W. E. Gunn, a principal owner of the Lower Hig- 
nite Mining Co., in Bell County, Kentucky, and at a party 
of six employees approaching the plant to make repairs. 
Mr. Gunn and an employee were slightly wounded, and 
Gillis Johnson was shot in the face and breast and is 
not expected to live. The other case of violence was in 
Knox County, Kentucky, where several hundred mine men, 
alleged to have’ been striking miners, exchanged shots 
with mine guards and employees in the power house of the 
company. Neither defenders nor assailants were injured 
as far as is known. Two men were killed in a battle grow- 
ing out of the strike at the King Harlan Coal Co.’s plant 
in Harlan County, Kentucky. 

The union authorities disclaim any responsibility for 
any of the cases of violence which county officials are in- 
vestigating. The effect, however, has been to make it 
extremely difficult for the mine owners to obtain men to 
go to the plants and make repairs and otherwise keep the 
properties in operating condition. 

Between 700 and 800 of the miners in the employ of the 
North Jellico Co. went out when the strike was called 
early in August, and the company is reported to be en- 
deavoring to operate to some extent with nonunion men. 
Some of the plants are getting into bad condition and it 
is declared that many of the mines are filling with water 
which will take some time to pump out even after the 
strike is settled. 

Information as to the progress being made toward a 
settlement is somewhat hazy and conflicting. Market con- 
ditions are keeping the operators apathetic. There is a 
report that a settlement is about to be made on a basis 
somewhat similar to the so-called “Alabama plan.” Hywell 
Davies is quoted as predicting that Frederick G. Davis, of 
Pennsylvania, a Federal conciliator, will be instrumental 
in effecting a settlement. 
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Recent Decisions 


ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 
Attorney at Law, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Proof of Authority as Agent—Before plaintiff could hold de- 
fendant liable for the price of coal delivered to a third person 
on a theory of agency of such third person for defendant, the 
agency must be proved by other evidence than the acts and 
declarations of the agent himself. (District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals, Swift vs. White Oak Coal Co., 44 Appeal Cases, D. C., 
159.) ‘ 


Discriminatory Coal Freight Rates—The Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission is empowered to compel a railway company to 
cease charging a coal consumer a higher intrastate freight rate 
than is charged his competitors, without finding that the rate 
charged him was unreasonably high. (Indiana Supreme Court, 
Vandalia R.R. Co. vs. Public Service Commission, 114 North- 
eastern Reporter, 412.) 


Authority of Coal Company’s Manager—When a coal com- 
pany’s lands are offered for sale, the president of the company, 
as such, has no implied authority to employ a real-estate broker 
to effect a sale, but, as general manager of the company’s affairs, 
the employment would be within the scope of his implied author- 
ity. (Iowa Supreme Court, Seevers vs. Cleveland Coal Co., 159 
Northwestern Reporter, 194.) 


Recovery from Third Person of Value of Embezzled Coal— 
Since ‘no title to personalty can come through a thief,” a coal 
company is entitled to recover from a third person the value of 
its coal embezzled by its shipping clerk and sold to such third 
person in the clerk’s own name; the clerk not having been author- 
ized by his employer to make such sales. (Kansas City Court 
of Appeals, Pittsburg & Midway Coal Co. vs. Laning Harris Coal 
Co., 187 Southwestern Reporter, 263.) 


Risk of Coal Conveyor Accident Not Assumed by Employee— 
The foreman of a coal conveyor, having complained of a defective 
condition of a cable connected with the apparatus and having 
been assured on Saturday that a new cable was on hand and 
would be installed, did not, by returning to work Monday, in spite 
of the fact that the defective cable still remained, assume the 
risk of being injured while attempting to replace it on a pulley 
from which it had slipped. (United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Ninth Circuit; Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co. vs. 
Ward; 232 Federal Reporter, 809.) 


Coal Company’s “Principal Place of Business’”—For the pur- 
pose of determining the proper jurisdiction for bringing involun- 
tary bankruptcy proceedings against a coal corporation organized 
under the laws of Wyoming, the company’s “principal place of 
business” must be deemed to be in Kentucky, where it had com- 
plied with the corporation laws of that state, where its coal- 
mining and shipping operations were carried on, and where nearly 
all its lands were situated, and not in Tennessee, where the head 
office was located, and where its principal officers and stockholders 
resided. (United States District Court, Eastern District of Ken- 
tucky ; Roszell Bros. vs. Continental Coal Corporation; 235 Fed- 
eral Reporter, 343.) 


Washrooms at Mlinois Mines—lIllinois Act of June 26, 1913, 
reads: “Every owner or operator of a coal mine or other 
like business in which employees become covered with grease, 
smoke, dust, grime and perspiration to such extent that to remain 
in such condition after leaving their work without washing and 
cleansing their bodies and changing their clothing will endanger 
their health or make their condition offensive to the public, shall 
provide and maintain a suitable and sanitary washroom at a 
convenient place in or adjacent to such mine for the uSe 
of such employees.” “A following section requires adequate and 
well heated quarters and facilities for this purpose, including 
lockers, hot and cold water, ete. Held, that this law is consti- 
tutional. “In the case of Starne vs. People, 222 Illinois, 189, 
this court held that a similar act passed in 1903, which, however, 
only applied to the owners or operators of coal mines, was un- 
constitutional on the ground that it was special or class legisla- 
tion; that the Legislature cannot require the owners or operators 
of coal mines only to provide and maintain washrooms for their 
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employees, for the reason that such a law would place upon 
mine owners or operators a burden not. borne by other employers 
of labor, and such enactment would be special legislation, and 
therefore unconstitutional and invalid. Any act of this kind, to 
be valid, must apply to all employers of labor similarly situated 
or to all employers of labor where conditions obtain which would 
require washrooms.” This test is met by the act of 1913. (Illi- 
nois Supreme Court, People vs. Solomon, 106 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 458.) 


Negligence Not Presumed; Risks Not Assumed by Miner—In a 
suit against a coal operator for death of a miner run down by 
a motor car in a mine, there is no presumption of negligence on 
his part or on the part of the persons in charge of the car. Care- 
lessness in either particular must be definitely established. The 
risks assumed by an employee are limited to those ordinarily 
incident to those of his occupation. (Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals, Linard’s Adm’r vs. Interstate Coal Co., 169 Southwestern 
Reporter, 1006.) 


Effect of Dissolution of Purchasing Partnership—After a part- 
nership had contracted to buy coal, to be delivered by the selling 
fuel company during a year ending Apr. 30, 1912, the firm noti- 
fied the company ot its dissolution, and that the continuing part- 
ner would pay all debts, etc., but the company did not release the 
retiring member. Held, that the company is entitled to hold the 
two partners jointly liable for the contract price of the coal de- 
livered, the notice merely serving as authority for delivery of 
the coal to the continuing partner, without affecting the liability 
of the retiring member on the contract entered into before the 
dissolution. (Tennessee Supreme Court, Clinchfield Fuel Co. vs. 
W. M. Lundy & Son, 169 Southwestern Reporter, 563.) 


Right of Way for Water Pipe Line—An owner of land granted 
a coal mine lessee the right to lay a pipe line from a river to 
the mining ‘‘operations.” After a mine was opened and a pipe 
line was laid to it, it was discovered that that mine cou!d not 
be operated profitably and it was abandoned. A new mine was 
opened and a new pipe line laid to it over the same owner’s land. 
This line was constructed at great expense and was maintained 
for two years without interference on the part of the landowner. 
Held, that, under such equitable conditions, suit lies on the part 
of the operator to enjoin the landowner from interfering with the 
new pipe line, and from maintaining suits for damages on ac- 
count of its operation. (West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, 
Mary Helen Coal Co. vs. Hatfield, 83 Southeastern Reporter, 292.) 


Interference with Surface Rights—Under a conveyance of the 
surface of a tract of land, the grantor reserving the underlying 
coal, with all usual mining privileges for removal of the same, 
the purchaser did not waive his right of surface support; and this 
right is violated by mining which negligently causes breaking of 
strata overlying the coal, thereby causing springs on the land to 
dry up. But the owner of surface property is not entitled to 
recover damages for injury to one tract through drying up of 
springs on an adjoining tract also owned by him; nor is there 
any liability on account of the stoppage of the springs if the 
mining was done in the usual way, or if the drying up occurred 
before the complaining land owner bought the tract affected. 
(Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Stonegap Colliery Co. vs. 
Hamilton, 89 Southeastern Reporter, 305.) 


Rights and Liabilities Concerning Foremen—Under the general 
rule of law that an employer is not liable for injury to an em- 
ployee occurring at a place where his duties did not require him 
to go, the machine foreman of a coal mine is not entitled to 
recover damages for injury sustained through being struck by 
blasted material when he hastened to another room on an assump- 
tion that an accident had occurred because shots were fired out 
of time. Nor can the mine owner be held liable because the 
foreman happened to be also assistant mine foreman and went to 
the place in question in the performance of his duties as such, it 
appearing that the shots were fired under the honest belief of one 
of his subordinates that the proper time for firing had arrived. A 
Kentucky coal operator is liable for negligent acts of an assistant 
mine foreman, resulting in injury to another employee, although 
the assistant may have been employed by the mine foreman, if 
the operator or his superintendent acquiesced in the employment. 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, Harris vs. Lam Coal Co., 190 South- 
western Reporter, 121.) 
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Man as a Producing Machine 


CONSIDERING the advantages of coal-cutting 
machinery, we never figure the output of a machine 
as the whole amount of coal it will cut. The amount 
of coal used in generating the current by which the 
coal is cut should rightly be deducted. We would not 
be buying machinery if it used as much coal as it cut. 
It is because there is a margin—a large margin as it 
happens—that we buy machinery and install it. 

Now a man is an extremely wasteful machine. He 
consumes nearly as much as he creates, sometimes every 
bit as much as he creates, sometimes far more than he 
creates. There is no machine in use which is so utter- 
ly wasteful as a man. 

Men claim they should be paid all that they produce 
and be allowed to expend it on themselves. Now it is 
clear that those who do this are machines without prod- 
uct. Perhaps they do little economic harm in the 
world, but they cannot be said to do any good. But 
then perhaps some will say, Why should they do any 
good? They are sufficient to themselves and that, they 
argue, is enough. 

This is not an extremely pernicious doctrine in peace. 
True, over the tombstone of such a man might be 
written: ‘Here is a man who did nothing, because 
what he did with his hands he consumed with his teeth. 
The world is no better for him and little if any worse.” 

But in time of war we have to produce more than we 
consume or there is nothing for the war. It does not 
do merely to produce more if we consume more. We 
would not be able to say that a machine which pro- 
duced 200 tons and used 200 tons in so doing did more, 
economically speaking, than one which produced only 
100 tons and used 100 tons in the work. 

In like manner a miner who makes a large tonnage 
and spends all he makes is not so effective a producer 
as one who médkes a small tonnage and consumes less. 
But if the terms of product and consumption are put 
down in money, and if in figuring what the worker pro- 
duces only his wage is figured as the value of his prod- 
uct, while his food and other purchases are figured at 
the price he pays and not at the cost of producing them, 
then indeed there is really no even economic balance 
between his product and consumption. There has been 
a saving though the saving does not fall to him. That 
saving is as truly existent as it would be in the case of a 
machine, if while you figured the coal mined at $1 a 
ton and the coal used by the machine at $1.25, you found 
the costs of the coal mined and the coal used were equal. 
It would be easy to see that a machine mining 100 tons 
at $1 a ton and thus creating $100 in estimated value 
and using 80 tons of the same kind of coal at $1.25 a 











ton and thus using $100 in estimated value would appear 
unprofitable, but as a matter of actual fact it would 
be making 20 tons by the operation. 

Now, where there are profits men can spend all they 
make in dollars, and yet there will be a profit to the 
world. It will go to the profiteer, and when he has it 
the Government may take all or some of it or can 
borrow it all or a part of it. If the Government takes 
all of it, then there is no advantage to the individual 
who undertakes the industry. Moreover, there is al- 
ways a risk of loss. So the individual will not take the 
risk. But if there is a margin left him enough to safe- 
guard him, he is willing to take it. 

Of course, if the workingman does not consume all 
he makes, as expressed in mere cash figures, there is 
a further profit in his labor, and he can give or lend 
that profit or savings to the Government. It would be 
a great assistance to the state if he would in large 
measure so finance the war. But workingmen do not 
save much. If they did, they would have long ago be- 
come capitalists. Seeing how things have gone in the 
past, seeing that men spent all they made at least as 
far as cash prices are concerned, is it any wonder that 
people fear that the method by which an excess product 
for war is to be obtained must be sought not in direct 
reduction of the amount consumed, but in increasing 
the cost of that which is consumed so that there will 
be a balance—a big balance—from which the Govern- 
ment can make large levies either as taxes or as loans, 
preferably the first. 

This is a wonderful war. It is a democratic under- 
taking; a war, of peoples against peoples. We cannot 
hope to fight it by putting the resources of a handful 
of capitalists against the energies of the whole popula- 
tion in Teutonic and Turkish countries. We must all 
put our resources into the war. But somehow the 
workingman cannot see why he cannot go on being a 
machine which uses all it makes. 

The British have had a way of raising money by small 
contributions of workingmen obtained in driblets week 
by week. They obtained $400,000,000 that way and 
they are quite proud of it. But it does not look so 
much when you remember that we are asking for 
$21,000,000,000 a year. Manifestly there must be a 
better way of obtaining it than that. It can only be 
by drawing the resources from the capitalist and aiding 
him by high prices to obtain what we want to get from 
him. If you want much milk, you must give the cow 
luscious feed. ° 

In Canada, it has been said, many women are draw- 
ing the allowances of the husbands at the front and 
making twice as much as their husbands made before 
the war, and spending it all. With due allowance for 
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higher prices, they must be expending far more for 
luxuries and follies than they did before this world 
struggle started. Such women cannot be said to be 
fighting the Kaiser, but fighting for him. And these 
Canadian women are not much unlike many of our own 
who little realize how hardly they are using the country 
that they so much revere. The problem for us all is 
how much we are going to put aside for our country. 
If we individually save and suffer for that purpose one- 
half what the Germans are saving and suffering, we 
shall do all that is needed. But how few there are who 
will do that much. 


Reports on the Price of Coal 


HE report of the Federal Trade Commission on 

anthracite and bituminous coal is painstaking, hon- 
est, fair, valuable and interesting. The reader will 
please add other congratulatory adjectives. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission deserves well of the public. It 
is not afraid to tell the truth and it will not stoop to 
tell anything else—and yet. 

And yet, no one can look at the record with complete 
composure. There are muckrakers who can wander 
through its 420 pages and draw out all the evil things 
and leave the rest. The caily papers today, Sept. 10, 
tell us that a man lost his memory and disappeared, 
that a man has been found dead in a sewer that had 
been left open, that a widow has committed suicide with 
gas, and that another widow has apparently been mur- 
dered. for her money, and they give other harrowing 
details from which arguments might be drawn as to 
national degeneracy, depravity and carelessness. ; 

By collecting all these details into one unwholesome 
record we can put a wrong cast over things. The 
Trade Commission does not do this in the report. It is 
thoroughly conservative, completely reliable, but we 
cannot be so sure that its findings will not be used for 
a purpose not contemplated or desired by the commission. 

The commission’s majority recommendation is to the 
effect that the Government should buy all the coal and 
sell. it. That is a radical conclusion reached after a 
most conservative and apparently impartial considera- 
tion of the conditions. The commission lays much 
stress on the importance of cheap and well distributed 
coal. 

It does not go into the question of what will be done 
with that coal when it is obtained. Yet from other 
portions of the report we may draw conclusions. It 
says: “The cost of water haul from New York to 
Boston has been increased from 50c. a ton to as high 
as $3 a ton. From Newport News bituminous coal is 
paying $3.50 to $4 per net ton instead of the normal 
70 to 90c. to New England.” Evidently the dollars 
which the coal man doesn’t take the water transporta- 
tion interests are ready to pick up, and the man that 
buys the coal and uses it, not being under bond to 
sell goods to the public at a reasonable profit, is at 
liberty to charge the people for the use of the coal as 
liberally as if he paid the higher rate. 
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In fact only in a few basal industries is “cost plus 
a reasonable profit”? even discussed. The others are 
still frankly on a competitive basis. The price in the 
market rules everything. Why then hold coal to a 
course so strict? ‘The explanation is simple. Years 
ago we entered into a socialistic experiment. We regu 
lated the tariffs of railroads. We excused that action 
by the fact that they were using the right of eminent 
domain and that for the most part they held the only 
points where railroads could be constructed. 

The coal men approved of this regulation, as rates 
were kept down and tariffs were so stabilized that the 
operator knew what he had to face. The railroad com- 
panies, probably without malice but certainly not with- 
out reason, brought all their powers to bear against the 
coal companies as soon as prices began to rise. The 
railroads have been protesting against socialism be- 
cause it robbed them, but as soon as the price of coal 
rose and made operation almost impossible, the rail- 
roads demanded that the coal companies be subjected 
to a socialism against which they themselves had for so 
many years feebly protested. 

Now, the coal men will support the railroads in their 
demand for socialism. They will not willingly sell for 
“cost plus” unless others are also compelled to do the 
same. So while almost everyone deplores socialism, it 
continually spreads. Everyone whose own feet are be- 
fouled would spread a net for those who are still free. 
Those who want freedom themselves should think twice 
before they restrict the freedom of others, for by re- 
stricting the price of coal the vote for socialistic regu- 
lation has gained a million adherents. After a while 
those who thought they were only regulating the coal 
industry will themselves be snugly strait-jacketed. 


Margins Were Too High 


HE Federal Trade Commission has been investigat- 

ing the “margins” received by retail dealers in 
various localities. By “margin” is meant the difference 
between the price paid by the retailer for coal and the 
amount received from the consumer for the same coal. 
From this “margin” must be deducted the cost of doing 
business before any “profit” can be realized. In many 
of the cases thus far investigated the average margin 
has been found to be excessive. 

Thus, in Providence and Pawtucket average margins 
for April and May of this year were found to be from 
$2.72 to $3.50, while individual margins in one or two 
cases exceeded $5. 

It is considered that under normal conditions $2 is a 
fair margin on which the retailer may transact a profit- 
able business. And while it is admitted freely that 


conditions during the period considered were abnormal, 
yet it is given as the judgment of the commission that 
though margins somewhat higher than normal might 
be justifiable, circumstances did not warrant the 
amounts charged. These excessive margins are branded 
as unjustifiable, unreasonable and in some cases abso- 
lutely inexcusable. 
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_ Department of Human Interest _ 


A Company’s Letter to Its Men 


The South-East Coal Co., of Seco, Ky., has addressed 
the following letter to its employees through Henry 
Pennig, Jr., its superintendent: 


Gentlemen—It is not with any intention of criticism that 
I am bringing the things that are to follow before you, 
but it is with the spirit of patriotism and of thrift which 
our country and company are trying at this time to embed 
in the minds of its people. I say patriotism, because the 
President of the United States has said to the miner that 
he should not slacken nor fail but should remain at his duty 
the same as his brother who is fighting in the trenches. 

We have just as important a part to play in the war as 
the soldier, for what would the soldier do if we did not fur- 
nish coal to the steel mills, foundries and factories in order 
that they might make the guns, ammunition and supplies 
that are necessary to our army and navy? Coal is the base 
of supplies; very little can be made without its use. It 
therefore behooves us to make an effort to mine just as 
much as is possible and to work each and every day that 
we are physically able to perform our duties as a whole 
or in part. 

Thrift covers almost as much ground in this instance as 
does the word patriotism. Our country is using by far more 
material now than it has ever used before. We are also 
shipping more material to our allied nations. This together 
with the shortage of labor is causing our country to be 
stripped of various supplies and many of those are the ones 
that are used by us in mining coal. We therefore must be 
very thrifty and careful what we do with what supplies we 
now have on hand, for there is a possibility of our not being 
able to secure any more. 

Patriotism means the loving of one’s country and the act 
of zealously supporting and defending it. Thrift means 
economy and economical management of property. . 

These two therefore go hand in hand through this 
time of war and each is very necessary to the other in the 
winning of the war. Now to get a little closer home with 
what I have to say in direct relation with the above. In my 
recent inspecting visits into and about the mines, my atten- 
tion has been called very vividly to the many articles of 
supplies that are not being taken care of; that is, you, gentle- 
men, are not using a proper degree of thrift. A few spikes, 
a small roll of copper wire, a piece of insulated cable, track 
bolts, fishplates, iron ties, small pieces of tee rail thrown 
back and partly covered with slate, are some of the things 
that call my attention and cause me to say what I do, about 
thrift. There has been a time when we could almost afford 
to throw away bent spikes and not take time to straighten 
them, but it is not so now. Let me give you at this time 
a few figures showing the difference in prices two years 
ago and today: 


Per Cent. of 
1915 1917 Increase 
Spikes }x2}:........ weecnseee 92.65 por keg $7.50 183.0 
i nner by) 94.50 260.0 
BB coos cee acess .... 10.40 per ewt. 21.50 106.2 
Copper wire.......... Oe ee 17 per Ib. 42 147.0 
Mining machine cable....... ....115.79 per ewt. 340.00 196.0 
Die ettngs 2 ON. Pog. eke ek. ede .19 each .29 53.0 
Brattice cloth. .......... te Ee . 24 sa.yd. 32 33.0 
oes os ola gene foe k 4 kee eres 13.00 per M. 20.00 54.0 
WONTON NON so ccs ewe en se: ‘ . 30 each 37 23.0 
Weine-$he CiMber. 65. cee cece es . 13.00 per M 20.00 54.0 
Machine Repairs: 

BOUG 2 2. ieee eee cess ose GG per owt, 74.50 67.0 
BPR ONES) BEN. oo ei 5 oo cecs Gee een eee 4.35 6.30 15.0 
Map GES ZO «3 cosiscnc sie ceca ess 22 each 30 36.0 
Mine cars......... Serer” | 104.00 93.0 
OR oo ea ccecnteee an 8 axe eas 72 2.45 198.2 
jo SR ee eee Dae eer .75 55 99 32.0 
oS ee eee eee ea eet) CN ie ton R83. 00 172. 

bo OE a ee naar? . 09 Ib. 19 1 

WIR eee eka dtwnmw cele 1.223 1.92% ... 56 

GFE osc cevcecceccccncsesensccne gee peremtt by 106. 

1) 3p eat See eee eat aa OT 1.97 4.25 116.0 
Mining-machine bits......... .05 each . 063 30.0 


Average advance, 100 per cent. 


At this great percentzge of increase, you can readily see 
why it is necessary for us to use thrift in order to exist. 


We cannot operate without certain supplies, and at the rate 
these supplies are being used we are soon to see the time 
when we will be unable to get them at any price. As it is 
now, we cannot secure material when we want it, regardless 
of the price we would offer. 

We have had mining-machine cable bought foxy six months 
and we have not yet received it. It now takes six months 
or more to secure rail and about one-half of the manu- 
facturers will not sell spikes, pipe and other articles that 
are not necessary to mining, all saying that the output of 
their mill is sold or that the Government is using all they 
can furnish. 

We had a car of sewer tile bought from a Louisville firm 
and as the time of delivery approached we wired them ask- 
ing about the shipment and received an answer that the 
United States Government had taken over all the tile of 
our particular kind and would continue to do so for 30 days. 
We had our ditch dug and if something was not done to 
relieve the situation the ditch soon would have fallen in 
and our work, costing many dollars, would have been lost. 

Did we kick and object and try to raise “cane” with this 
concern? No, we accepted the situation with a patriotic 
spirit that the Government work was more important by 
far than our own, and we immediately took steps to secure 
any size of tile it was possible to get, and by paying a little 
more we are enabled to go happily on our way. Why am 
I telling you this? It is to show you we are all as one in 
the program of winning the great liberty war, and to show 
you that you can do your part here, if you do not have the 
honor to be called to the great young army. You can do 
your bit by working all the time at something that is for 
Uncle Sam’s good and by making sure you are using all the 
thrift possible. In doing so, you will be showing a marked 
degree of patriotism. 


Anthracite Mine Workers’ Gardens 


The mining companies in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania have well succeeded in interesting their 
employees in the planting of gardens on land owned by 
the companies... It is estimated that more than 5000 
persons have availed themselves of the plots that the 
companies have apportioned to them. 

Officials of the companies did not lose interest in the 
project as soon as the planting was done, but continued 
to furnish assistance in hope that successful crops 
might reward their efforts. Scientific farmers are offer- 
ing suggestions and advice to those cultivating the 
plots, and every helpful means is being employed to en- 
courage the gardeners. The spirit of helpfulness shown 
by the companies is reflected in the enthusiasm and 
earnestness displayed by the amateur gardeners, who 
devote to the plots all their spare time. 

Evidence of the earnest spirit manifested may be 
seen by a visit to the land of the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
in the vicinity of Nanticoke, Penn. Here are 1100 plots 
under cultivation, each containing one-eighth of an 
acre. The miner-gardeners have planted a variety of 
vegetables, but the potato is more largely cultivated than 
all other crops combined. In the spring the company 
provided two carloads of seed potatoes at cost, and a 
promising crop is confidently looked for. Offtéjals re- 


cently had agents of the Luzerne County Farm* Bureau 
visit the plots and advise the gardeners as to the best 
methods for securing satisfactory results. 
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Learnin’ 
By BERTON BRALEY 
(With apologies to Kipling) 


When I began as a mucker, 
I was a husky young plug, 
Always a takin’ of chances 
Down in the mine where I dug; 
Miners said, “Kid, you be careful 
Everywhere you may be at,” 
But I laughed and got cute till I fell down a chute— 
An’ I learned about minin’ from that. 


After awhile I was drillin’, 
Runnin’ a full-size machine, 
Handlin’ the fuses and powder, 
Proudest young buck ever seen. 
Shift Boss was Jimmy McLoughlin— 
Great guy for safety was Jim; 
And he licked me with skill when I tamped with a drill— 
An’ I learned about minin’ from him. 


Bobby McGuire was my partner— 
Mighty wise buddy was Bob; 
Taught me to set up my timbers, 
Showed me the tricks of the job; 
Used to say, “’Nother shift comin’, 
Don’t use up all of yer vim, 
The boss has gone past, don’t be workin’ so fast”— 
An’ I learned about minin’ from him. 


There was one gang that I worked with, 
Used to get tanked quite a bit, 
Came to work bleary an’ shaky, 
Not very lively or fit; 
Wouldn’t test ground up above ’em— 
Down came that shaky roof, flat! 
With a crash an’ a bang, it erased the whole gang— 
An’ I learned about minin’ from that. 


An’ so I have learned as I labored 
The ways an’ the work of a mine, 
How one way of doin’ is crazy 
An’ others is sure to be fine; 
An’ the end of it’s sittin’ an’ restin’ 
An’ wishin’ you’d saved up more pelf, 
An’ if you would know if my story is so— 
Go learn about minin’ yerself! 
—Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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Interpreting Mining Laws 


Letter No. 2—I was much interested in reading the 
letter of Oliver Young, Coal Age, Aug. 18, p. 294, in 
which he draws attention to numerous vague expressions 
and omissions in the Bituminous Mine Law of Penn- 
sylvania. I agree with him that there is need for 
revision of that law, and the same is true also of the 
anthracite mine law. 

One point that has caused much trouble in the anthra- 
cite region is the use of the word “miner,” in connection 
with the granting of certificates to candidates for the 
position of mine foreman or assistant mine foreman. 
At times candidates, on presenting themselves for ex- 
amination for these positions, have been refused the 
right to sit in the examination, because they could not 
give satisfactory evidence of having mined coal five 
years, as required by law. 


WuatT Is A “MINER, IN THE MEANING OF THE LAW? 


The question has been raised, “What is a miner, in 
the meaning of the anthracite law?” As explained in 
the article published in Coal Age, Aug. 25, p. 330, the 
chief of the Department of Mines recently withheld 
the certificates of some of the candidates who had 
succeeded in passing the examination, until he had sub- 
mitted the question of what was intended to be under-. 
stood by the word “miner,” in art. 8, sec. 4, of the 
anthracite law, to the attorney-general for his opinion. 
The decision of the attorney-general seems to have been 
that anyone who has been engaged in work underground 
for a period of five years would be included within 
the meaning of the term “miner.” 

When we speak of any craftsman, we mean a man 
who has a working knowledge of all branches of his 
trade but is especially competent in the more important 
work requiring skill and experience. It is rare, indeed, 
that a workman will be found who is equally competent 
in all branches of his trade. In coal mining, the mine 
foreman may not be an expert in digging coal, but he 
should have a good knowledge of all the work performed 
in the mine. 


PURPOSE THE LAW WAS INTENDED “TO ACCOMPLISH 


In considering the meaning intended to be conveyed 
by the term “miner,” in the anthracite law, we must 
understand the object that the law is intended to accom- 
plish. The law is described as “An act to provide for 
the health and safety of persons employed in and about 
the anthracite coal mines of Pennsylvania, and for the 
protection and preservation of property connected there- 
with.” 

In my opinion a man who has gained no other ex- 
perience in the mine than that of digging coal at the 
face for five years does not possess the knowledge that 
would fit him for takirg charge of a mine as foreman 
or acting as assistant foreman. Personally, I would 
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rather .rust myself in a mine where the foreman in 
charge has had an experience of five years in general 
underground work, including the digging of coal. 

As the matter stands at present, it is for the ex- 
amining board to determine the qualities and qualifica- 
tions of each individual candidate. The board should 
use its judgment in deciding whether the five years’ 
experience of a candidate has been such as to fit him 
for the duties of a mine foreman. Their decision should 
depend on the character of work he has performed dur- 
ing that time. FRED B. HICKS. 

Kingston, Penn. 


The Mexican as a Coal Miner 


Letter No. 1—The article by P. L. Mathews, Coal Age, 
Aug. 25, p. 312, entitled ““The Mexican as a Coal Miner,” 
is a timely one, since, as a result of the war, the future 
may develop an urgent need to make good the labor 
shortage. 

It is a question whether we will have with us after 
the war the Slavs, Lithuanians and other classes of 
foreign labor that now form so large a proportion of 
the workers in our mines. Many of these will be re- 
tained in their own country on the work of reconstruc- 
tion when the war has ceased. 


POSSIBILITIES OF MEXICANS AS MINERS 


For this reason, it is well for us to face, now, the 
inevitable question of a coming shortage of labor in 
the coal mines in this country. We should familiarize 
ourselves with the traits and characteristics of those 
nationalities that will be available. The Mexican is 
our next-door neighbor and will, in my opinion, make a 
far more desirable citizen than the Chinaman. The 
introduction of the Mexican into the mining industry 
would not incite friction or result in the unpleasant 
consequences that are quite sure to follow the importa- 
tion of Chinese miners. The Mexican is, in truth, a 
part of the white race and would commingle with our 
people more readily than the foreign element of the 
Far East. 

Some time might be required to acclimate the Mexi- 
can to the more rigorous winters of the North, but 
this would be overcome eventually. That the Mexican 
has peculiarities cannot be doubted. Although I have 
not had the opportunity of observing his habits on 
many occasions, in a few instances his work and char- 
acteristics have come under my personal supervision. 
Whatever else may be said against the Mexican, I be- 
licve that he will work well when he knows his task. 

One case that I recall is an interesting one. It is 


that of a Mexican employed in work on the surface. 
Although the weather was sultry and very hot, he 
would insist on wearing his coat, which was frequently 
It is 


kept buttoned up, but I never saw him perspire. 
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difficult for the average mind to comprehend how the 
blood of an individual would keep from rebelling under 
such treatment of the human anatomy. 

This, however, was not the only evidence of the man 
being abnormal. One day, he abruptly quit his job and 
went to work in another place where he was paid 50c. 
less a day and required to work an hour longer. Judg- 
ing from appearances, the sole ambition of the man 
seemed to be to work and to keep warm, although he 
finally quit work altogether, laid around a couple of 
days drinking, and then disappeared leaving no one the 
wiser for his actions. 


AMERICAN LABOR PROBLEMS PAST AND PRESENT 


The story may seem overdrawn, but it is nevertheless 
the truth. While I am inclined to believe the man is 
the exception and not the rule of Mexican labor, at 
least in respect to his erratic ways and abnormal traits 
of character, the incident serves to point the need of 
training this class of workers to enable them to fit into 
our social system. The mentality of the man I have 
described would correspond to that of a child who is 
attracted with a nickel rather than a dime, because the 
former is the bigger of the two. 

American labor problems, in the past, have afforded 
a varied experience. Not many years ago, almost our 
sole dependence, in the manufacture of coke, was the 
Italian laborer. He came from a sunny clime that did 
not fit him physically for withstanding the rigors of 
our northern winters. Large numbers of Italian la- 
borers were employed on railroad and other construc- 
tion work. 

The Italian seemed mostly in his element, however, 
when engaged on the coke ovens, both winter and sum- 
mer. In this work they were found very useful because 
the excessive heat of the ovens would madden the native 
American. At that time, few Italians went into the 
mines, mining being an industry with which they were 
wholly unacquainted; but, today, Italian miners are 
making big money, digging coal at the face. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEXICAN AND ITALIAN LABOR 


Unlike the Mexican, the Italian is not a mixed race 
and has none of the blood of the Indian in his veins. 
But, on the other hand, while the Mexican is part Indian 
and part Spanish, there is no reason why he cannot be 
made amenable to our customs and standard of living, 
since Spain is a civilized nation and many of our Ameri- 
can Indians have become civilized and made good citi- 
zers. There is little doubt that, by the use of proper 
tactics and skill, Mexican labor can be made very useful 
in the mines. 

Mexican labor is already employed successfully in 
some of the Southwestern mines. The chief problem to 
be dealt with, in their case, is that involving their 
mental traits and social characteristics. The Mexican 
must be aroused from his lethargy and the most effect- 
ive means of doing this is through his need and desire 
for money. When he has once become interested in the 
struggle for wealth, his education in other matters will 
follow naturaily. 

It seems to me that it is a safe prediction to make, 
here, that it will not be long before American thrift 
will supplant the Mexican’s beads, blankets and firewater 
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that form the attractions in his own country. As a 

mine worker, the Mexican may develop possibilities that 

will exceed our expectation. W. H. NOONE. 
Thomas, W. Va. 


Importation of Chinese Miners 


Letter No. 10—Regarding the situation as a whole 
and considering the several questions of the shortage 
of labor, the unwillingness on the part of many miners 
to work regularly, the increasing number of useless 
strikes and suspensions, and the demand from all quar- 
ters for an increased production of coal, in the present 
war crisis, there is presented a grave and complex prob- 
lem difficult of satisfactory solution. 

The problem that confronts the nation is one that 
should be studied and discussed from the standpoint 
of patriotism, having regard to the public interest and 
eliminating, as far as possible, one’s personal con- 
venience and prejudice. It is impossible, at this time, to 
form any accurate idea as to when the war will termi- 
nate or what conditions may arise with regard to the 
demand for coal and the available supply of labor. For 
this reason, it may be necessary, at some later stage of 
the game, to resort to measures that we would not care 
to consider at the present time. 


DUTY OF RAILROADS To REMEDY CAR SHORTAGE 


The suggestion that the decrease in the production of 
coal is to be attributed largely to the failure of rail- 
roads to furnish an adequate number of cars for its 
shipment is, I believe, quite true. Railroads are, no 
doubt, experiencing the same shortage of labor as the 
coal mines and have their own troubles. Nevertheless, 
it would seem that they should be required to remedy 
the car shortage as quickly as possible. It may prove 
a large expense for them; but they are as able to bear the 
burden as coal operators are to have their mines stand 
idle for lack of cars. 

Attention has been drawn a number of times to the 
unwillingness of miners to work full time, especially 
following payday at the mine. In many districts where 
there is no shortage of miners it has been shown that 
the mines are not working full time because the miners 
do not report for work in sufficient numbers to operate . 
the mines. 


DRINK HABIT AMONG MINERS CALLS FOR THE 
ELIMINATION OF THE SALOON 


It frequently happens that miners put in a large por- 
tion of their time wandering from place to place, work- 
ing a little here and a little there, which greatly inter- 
feres with the efficient operation of the mines every- 
where. The instance given by Thomas Hogarth, in his 
letter on “Prosperity and Booze,” Coal Age, July 28, p. 
170, illustrates clearly how the drink habit among miners 
curtails the production of coal. 

The instance cited by Mr. Hogarth is not uncommon, 
and every effort should be made by labor organizations 
and companies, alike, to overcome the evil. Labor or- 
ganizations can do much in this direction by naming 
men on their committees who are reasonable and con- 
servative and who will not permit a petty or imaginary 
grievance to interfere with the regular operation of 
amine. The efforts of coal companies should be exerted 
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for the elimination of saloons from mining towns and 
districts, and everything possible should be done by them 
to discourage the drink habit among their employees. 

Just how far the suggestion of W. E. Richards, Coal 
Age, Aug. 11, p. 251, can be carried out, in securing 
Government control of coal mines has noi, as yet, 
been established. In the event of Government control, 
it might be found necessary to place the mines under 
military discipline, when miners would virtually be 
drafted to work in the mines, as soldiers serve at the 
front. It is not to be expected that such a condition 
would suit the general class of miners any better than 
the suggestion to import foreign miners. How far the 
arrangement would prove successful and satisfactory to 
all concerned cannot be anticipated. It is to be hoped 
that another solution will be found that will give promise 
of being accepted with greater favor. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVITE FOREIGN LABOR 


P. L. Mathews, in an excellent article, Coal Age, Aug. 
4, p. 195, presents some figures to show that if strikes 
and suspensions could be avoided and miners induced 
to work a little more time, there would be no need of 
considering the importation of Chinese miners. How- 
ever, as it appears, labor troubles are increasing rather 
than abating, in frequency. It would seem, also, that 
miners are daily growing more indifferent to the interest 
of their employers, a feature that gives the operators 
little encouragement, since the higher wages and shorter 
hours allowed them do not seem to improve the situa- 
tion in the least. 

Let me assume, in closing, that railroads have made 
good the car shortage, so that there is no longer any 
difficulty in obtaining the needed supply of cars; and 
the operators have adopted every improved method of 
mining and their equipment is up to date; but there is 
still an inadequate production of coal because of the 
unwillingness of miners to work and the existence of 
strikes and labor troubles. It would seem then that the 
only solution possible would be the importation of for- 
eign miners from any place where they could be found. 
The question that has been raised in regard to dispos- 
ing of this foreign labor when the war is ended ap- 
years to me to be one of less importance than the paralyz- 
ing of our industries, in the present crisis. 


CoAL MINES MUST OPERATE CONTINUOUSLY 


If the present war is to be brought to a successful 
issue, there must be no curtailment in production in any 
industry, The farming districts cannot furnish men 
for the mines, as their labor is required in the field; 
neither can the shops and factories be expected to supply 
men to work in the mines, as their labor is required to 
furnish the needed supplies of munitions of war, cloth- 
ing and other material that make up the necessities of 
life. The same is true of railroads. 

Therefore, in the event that the miners cannot or 
will not work the mines to their full capacity, it will 
become necessary to find the required labor abroad, and 
bring it to this country, in order that the mines may be 
kept in operation. When this class of labor is no longer 
needed, there will be found a just and right way of 
disposing of those who are not wanted. 

JOHN ROSE, 


Dayton, Tenn. Former District Mine Inspector. 
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Number of Mine Cars Required 


Letter No. 1—The question asked by “Superintend- 
ent,” Coal Age, Sept. 1, p. 385, is one in which most 
mine managers are interested, because there should 
always be a sufficient number of mine cars in working 
order to prevent delays in the haulage system and fur- 
nish full trips. 

“Superintendent” would have made his question easier 
to answer had he stated the thickness of coal bed, num- 
ber of rooms in each section, and whether pick or 
machine mining was practiced. Since he failed to give 
these data, however, assumptions are made to explain 
the rule that “there should be as many cars as rooms 
and two trips additional in each haulage section.” 

As two of the four partings have about the same 
long haul and two the same short haul, we assume, for 
argument, that there are two sections to the mine, from 
each of which 400 cars must be obtained. The trips 
from one section contain 25 cars and those from the 
other 40 cars, each, and consequently the number of 
trips from each section would be, respectively, 400 — 
25 = 16 trips, and 400 ~— 40 = 10 trips. The time 
consumed in making a round trip in each section is, 
therefore, (8 & 60) — 16 = 30 min., and (8 60) — 
10 = 48 min., respectively. 

If four cars are gathered from each room during a 
shift, there must be 100 rooms working in each section; 
or, if eight cars are hauled from each room, there need 
be but 50 rooms working in each section. According 
to the rule, 100 rooms, in each section, would require a 
total of 330 cars for the two sections and two extra 
trips in each section, and 50 rooms would need only 230 
to satisfy the conditions. 


PRACTICAL OPERATION IN GATHERING HAUL 


If the rooms were on 60-ft. centers, the maximum 
gathering haul would be 6000 ft. for 100 rooms and 3000 
ft. for 50 rooms, both of which are too long. For the 
sake of economy, I suggest that not more than 25 rooms 
be worked, at one time, on one entry. 

In this contention it will be understood that the width 
and the length of rooms as well as the thickness of the 
coal bed are factors to be dealt with, as they determine 
in a great measure the number of loaded cars a room 
can supply. However, the rule given will apply to prac- 
tically every case, in pick mining. 

To obtain the best results from machine mining, all 
the coal undercut should be loaded out of a room, in 
each shift. If we assume the bed to be 6} ft. thick, 
rooms 20 ft. wide, and the cut 6 ft. deep, the coal 
broken in each room would approximate 303 tons. Un- 
der such working conditions, 26 rooms would be needed 
to supply 400 cars holding 2 tons apiece. According to 
the rule given above, the short-haul section would re- 
quire 26 + 2 25 = 76 cars, and the long-haul section 
26 + 2 & 40 = 106 cars to furnish the required 
tonnage, making a total of only 182 cars. 

It will be noticed that, by this arrangement, the load- 
ers in each section will have an equal number of cars, 
and the work will be concentrated. Therefore, if every- 
thing moves methodically, there will be no delays either 
inside or outside of the mine. To further economize in 
gathering where machines are used it would be a good 
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plan not to work all of the 26 rooms on one entry, but 
to work half the number on each of two entries. 

In this answer I have assumed that roomnecks or 
headings are driven to make up the deficiency from idle 
rooms; also, that all of the mine cars are in good work- 
ing order. However, as this blissful state is seldom 
realized, there should be ten cars held in storage for 
each section. E. B. WILSON, 

Scranton, Penn. Mining Engineer. 


Wagon Mines vs. Patriotism 


Letter No. 1—In reading the article entitled “The 
Truth About Wagon Mines,” Coal Age, Aug. 25, p. 324, 
the thought came to me, how many of the men who 
are running such mines have ever considered the ques- 
tion of their individual loyalty to the United States 
Government, in connection with the business in which 
they are engaged? 

There are a number of things that must be con- 
sidered in discussing the general effect of the operation 
of wagon mines on the coal production of the country, 
in the present war crisis. Most important of all, there 
is the class of men who operate the mines, the efficiency 
of their equipment and the quality of coal they produce. 

As a rule, these operations have only a few acres 
of coal that lie chiefly in the crop of the seam. The 
coal is not only poor in quality and contains much dirt, 
but it has a low heating value. It can be mined and 
marketed only when the prices are high. 


COMPARISON UNFAVORABLE TO WAGON MINES 


There are a number of wagon mines in the neighbor- 
hood where I live. These are owned exclusively by 
farmers or men from town who possess no knowledge 
of mining as it is conducted today in the larger mines. 
A comparison of the enormous prices they must pay to 
get this coal mined and place it on the market, with 
the cost of mining and marketing coal in larger oper- 
ations, shows conclusively the great disadvantage under 
which the smaller mines are worked. 

The mine in which I am employed as foreman pays 
$0.4975 per ton for mining the coal, to which must be 
added $0.0446 per ton for pushing the cars, making 
a total of $0.5421 for mining and loading the coal. We 
employ machines for cutting the coal, and a man can 
load from 9 to 10 tons a day after a machine. 

Compare this with the results obtained in a wagon 
mine adjoining our property. In that mine they pay 
$1.25 per ton for mining the coal with picks. The coal 
in this district is very hard and a man cannot dig more 
than 4 tons per day, in advance work. Pick miners 
will thus earn $5 a day, which is about equal to the 
wages earned by the men loading after the machines 
in our mine. The wagon mines must haul their coal 
about 2 miles to the railroad. The teamsters are paid 
$1 to $1.25 per ton for hauling, and a single team 
will handle about 6 tons of coal a day. 

For the sake of illustration, let us suppose there 
are six men employed digging coal in one of these 
mines and four men are hauling the output to the 
railroad. These ten men mine and haul to the track, 
say 24 tons of coal per day, which is a little less than 
2} tons per man per day. How does their work, in 
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this case, compare for efficiency with what the same 
men would be able to perform working in our mine end 
loading after a machine? Even assuming that each 
man loads only 8 tons of coal per day, the total amount 
loaded would be 8 & 9 = 72 tons, which is 72 — 24 
= 48 tons more than they could load at a wagon mine, 
under the best conditions. 

In my opinion, the President has taken the right step 
and one that will greatly increase the efficiency in coal 
production, by fixing a low maximum price per ton on 
all coal f.o.b. cars at the mines. This will have the 
effect of eliminating inefficient operations where the 
conditions and equipment are such that the mines can- 
not produce coal at the price named. The miners and 
laborers employed in those mines will then seek employ- 
ment in mines where the equipment will render their 
labor more efficient. Also, teamsters and farmers will 
then do more efficient work in the fields than they were 
able to perform at the mine. MINE FOREMAN. 

Chickasaw, Penn. 


Letter No. 2—Referring to the article entitled ‘“‘The 
Truth about Wagon Mines,” Coa! Age, Aug. 25, p. 324, 
in which the writer condemns the operation of small 
mines, assuming that they are detrimental to the best 
interests of the country, allow me to say a few words 
in reply to his contentions. 

It is not my desire to dispute the figures presented, 
which are undoubtedly correct; but I want to say that 
you cannot, in justice, condemn one class of men for 
what others are permitted to do without censure. In 
other words, what the writer of the article condemns 
in John Doe’s activities is being done on a much larger 
scale by coal companies who are producing many times 
the tonnage produced in the small mine operated by 
John Doe. 


SHOULD SMALL OPERATIONS BE DISCOURAGED? 


The claim is made that the operation of small mines 
should not be encouraged, seemingly forgetful of the 
fact that a small business has the same right to profit 
by its operations as larger interests. Operations that 
are wrong, whether large or‘small, must be controlled 
through the proper channels and for the good of the 
country. 

The point I would emphasize here is that the small 
operator is not the only culprit in coal mining. For 
example, if John Doe is getting out 40 tons of coal a 
day, under conditions that are not so efficient as those 
existing in a larger mine putting out 200 tons a day, 
it may be asked, How does the work in the latter mine 
compare, in respect to efficiency of production, with 
that of its next door neighbor putting out 2000 tons 
a day? The entire question is, therefore, a relative 
one, in respect to conditions and equipment; but the 
same rights must be accorded to all, which is merely 
a business proposition. 

The same reasoning applies tq farmers, who find 
that they can make more money hauling coal than by 
attending to their crops. Who is going to say that the 
farmer must pass up his chance of earning a little extra 
money, at a time when he would otherwise be unem- 


ployed? My experience with this class of labor, in the 
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operation of coal mines, is that they only turn up 
when they are not plowing, sowing or harvesting. 

Any form of regulation seeking to control operations 
must do equal justice to all, large and small alike. What 
the writer of the article claims John Doe is doing, 
in compelling a railroad to furnish him a single car for 
loading, other companies are doing much the same who 
require a larger number of cars. 

My contention is that we cannot object to John Doe 
getting his share of the business and realizing his por- 
tion of the profits, although he is obliged to work under 
conditions that are not so efficient as those in larger 
operations where more capital is available. 

While the writer of the article probably intended to 
claim that the small business operaticn of John Doe 
does not serve the best interests of the country, I would 
ask, Who is to judge of this matter? With the risk 
of appearing illogical, I am going to say that your 
correspondent is right in contending for the highest 
efficiency in coal mining operations; but his application 
of methods to produce that efficiency is wrong. 


LACK OF COORDINATION WIDE SPREAD 


The truth of the matter is that there is a great lack 
of codrdinated effort in the coal mining industry, which 
causes a great waste of time and increases the cost of 
production. There is much overlapping in organization. 
It is this lack of codrdination and system that is the 
chief factor in lowering the efficiency of coal produc- 
tion. But, these faults are as common to large oper- 
ations as to small ones. The question of controlling 
them is a huge one. 

Speaking of the small operator, it must be admitted 
that he performs a service, in times like these, by 
working properties that a larger company would not 
touch. Coal is thus mined and put on the market that 
would otherwise be lost to the country, which has the 
effect of prolonging the life of our coal fields to that 
extent. This condition is evidence, again, of the chaotic 
system that we have permitted to exist in the develop- 
ment of coal properties. 

The highest efficiency should demand that no company 
be allowed to start operations in a field, mine out the 
best coal and then abandon the field, leaving acres of 
minable coal, simply because its extraction would mean 


‘an increase in the cost of production and a reduced 


profit. Taking all things into consideration, the small 

operator, instead of being a menace today, appears to 

me as a benefactor. J. F. K. BROWN. 
Montreal, Canada: 


Uncertificated Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 7—It is my belief that the mines of 
this country will not suffer from any lack of certified 
men during the present war. Miners who have worked 
long enough to secure the practical and theoretical 
experience required to pass an examination and secure 
a certificate will not, in nine cases out of ten, be able 
to pass the physical examination required of men chosen 
for the army. 

However, let us look at the question from another 
side and ask, Why h:z.ve we so long advocated the policy 
of employing certified men to act in an official capacity 
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Is it not because we hoped, thereby, to 
eliminate or, at least, to reduce the number of mine 


in mines? 


disasters? If this is true, then why should we step 
back 200 years to the time when a knowledge of the 
theory of mining and of mine gases was not thought 
necessary, and the “mine devil” went into a mine and 
burned out the gas before the men went to work? 


EXPERIENCED MINERS MOosT DIFFICULT TO MANAGE 


Admitting, for the sake of argument, that there are 
a number of uncertified miners who could act as mine 
foremen in case of need, we may ask, To what extent 
would the safety of life and property in mines be 
guaranteed by their employment in an official capacity? 
My experience, as mine foreman, has been that the 
hardest men to manage in the mine are those who have 
had years of experience and cannot be told anything. 
Such men have no knowledge of the principles of mining 
and are wholly unfit to give instruction to the men 
in their charge. 

Whatever the practical experience of a man has been, 
he cannot realize how the gas expands in abandoned 
areas during a period of low barometer. He does not 
consider that 200 cu.ft. of gas, generated in a section 
of the mine where 8000 cu.ft. of air is passing,’ will 
produce 234 per cent. of gas in the return from that 
section, and that if there is a slight reduction in the 
amount of air in circulation the section will become 
dangerous for work. 


CERTIFIED FOREMEN COMMAND RESPECT OF MEN 


Viewed from another angle, a certified man, acting 
as mine foreman, holds the respect of his men better 
than one who is uncertified. The men will obey his 
instructions quicker than they will respond to the orders 
of an uncertified foreman. They realize that a foreman 
who has passed the examination and secured his papers 
knows more than they do themselves; but they think 
that a man who has no papers is no better than them- 
selves. 

I recall a case where a certified mine foreman in- 
structed a miner to timber his place and the work was 
promptly done. A few days later, the coal inspector, 
who was an uncertified man, ordered this same miner 
to set a few props in his place. Instead of obeying 
the order, the miner chased the inspector out of the 
room and resumed his work. 

In conclusion, let me say that should it happen that 
no certified man was available to fill the place of fore- 
man in a mine, and a good practical miner could be 
found who was thought to be capable of filling that 
position, let him go before the district inspector and 
take a brief examination to prove his knowledge of 
what is required to make a mine safe, and show that 
he can test for gas with a safety lamp. If he satisfies the 
inspector in regard to his capability, let him authorize 
him to act as mine foreman until the next examination. 

I venture the remark that few men who advocate 
the employment of uncertified foremen would risk their 
lives in a gassy mine that was in charge of such an 
official. The safety of a mine requires that the fore- 
man shall have a knowledge of the theory ana principles 
of mining, in addition to his practical experience. 
Walsenburg, Colo. ROBERT A. MARSHALL. 
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Accumulation of Mine Gases 


The question has been raised here as to whether it is 
possible for two gases, such as carbon dioxide (CO,) and 
methane or marsh gas (CH,), to be found accumulated 
in the same place. It seems to me that it is quite pos- 
sible for this to occur. Will you kindly submit this 
question to readers of Coal Age and invite them to give 
their opinions and experience in this regard. 

Bracken, Penn. FIREBOSS. 





We gladly submit this question to readers and hope 
that the experience of many will be such as to prove the 
fact that it is possible to find both of these gases ac- 
cumulated in the same place. 

Assume, for example, that the rooms on a certain 
entry have been driven in a considerable distance, say 60 
or 80 yd. The seam lies practically level, and the tend- 
ency of the gobs to fire produces more or less carbon 
dioxide. The ventilation at the face of the rooms may 
be none too good, with the result that more or less 
blackdamp collects at the floor, in the workings. 

Now, if this seam is generating any gas, there is noth- 
ing, under the conditions described, to hinder the gas 
issuing from the coal face, from accumulating at the 
roof in these rooms. The air current may be sufficient 
to prevent any large accumulation of methane at the 
roof or blackdamp at the floor, but still not strong 
enough to keep the place clear of these gases, which are 
continually being formed and are carried away but 
slowly by the air current. Let us have the experience of 
miners that will prove or disprove these statements. A 
question like this is always best answered by the state- 
ment of facts and occurrences observed in the daily 
operation of a mine or which are matters of record. 


Squeeze in Pillar Work 


It has been a common practice among mining men of 
my acquaintance to use the term “squeeze,” in reference 
to drawing pillars. Not understanding their application 
of the term, I looked up its meaning in mining text- 
books, but failed to find it used in that connection. 

As explained in the textbooks, the term relates to the 
effect of leaving too small pillars for the support of 
the roof. Suppose, for example, that it was the inten- 
tion, in mining a certain seam, to leave pillars sufficient 
for the support of the surface, but the pillars left were 
too small for that purpose and the surface was damaged 
hy the settlement of the roof, would not that be de- 
scribed as a “squeeze”? 

But, on the other hand, the term seems to be applied, 
here, quite differently. For instance, take a place where 
all the coal is to be mined on the room-and-pillar system, 
without regard to any damage to the surface. Suppose 

the rooms are driven to their limit and the work of 
| drawing back the pillars is in progress. Instead, how- 








ever, of taking out all the coal, a few small stumps are 
left which prevent the strata from breaking and cause 
the weight to ride over onto the pillars yet to be re- 
moved. As a result, the coal in the pillars is crushed 
and the roof may break a long distance ahead of the 
work. I want to ask if such a condition can be described 
as a squeeze. 

I appreciate the fact that, in drawing pillars where 
the coal is taken out clean and the seam is overlaid with 
a hard roof, much weight will be thrown on the ends 
of the pillars, crushing the coal and making it difficult 





to mine. But, I would not call that a squeeze. I should 
be glad to be set right on this matter. 
, Ky. INQUIRER. 





The term “squeeze,” as used in coal mining, describes 
an irresistible settlement of the overburden, following 
too great or too rapid an extraction of the coal, in the 
working of a seam, and by reason of which the pillars 
left for the protection of the mine passages and work- 
ings and the timbers supporting the roof show signs of 
an excessive pressure that, if not relieved, will do great 
damage and may, eventually, close the openings or pas- 
sageways completely. 

The evidences of squeeze, or “creep,” as it is some- 
times called, are the chipping of the pillars close to the 
roof; breaking of the timbers; and numerous roof falls 
in the section affected. The condition described by this 
correspondent, in connection with drawing the pillars 
and leaving numerous small stumps that prevented the 
settlement of the roof and threw the weight forward a 
considerable distance ahead of the work can properly be 
termed a squeeze, due, in this case, to the incomplete ex- 
traction of the pillars, which prevented the breaking of 
the roof behind the work. 

The use of the term squeeze has no direct reference 
to the damage that may or may not be done on the sur- 
face. Damage to the surface resulting from a squeeze 
is only incidental. The term squeeze applies wholly to 
the effect produced in the mine workings. Squeeze may 
occur in the incomplete drawing of pillars, as in the 
case described by the correspondent, or it may result in 
the regular working of a mine, by reason of the pillars 
left to protect the openings being too small to support 
the weight above them. 

When a squeeze starts in one section of a mine, it is 
very apt to travel forward until it meets with sufficient 
resistance to stop its progress. The setting of timbers 
and the building of cribs to arrest the progress of a 
squeeze will generally prove inadequate. The surest 
remedy is to resort to the rapid extraction of those 
pillars that have been permitted to’ remain over a large 
area and which prevent the breaking of the roof and 
the settlement of the overburden on the waste. Too 


large an area standing on pillars is objectionable, be- 
cause it not only invites a disastrous squeeze, but affords 
opportunity for a dangerous accumulation of gas. 
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Examination Questions 


Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—A pair of hoisting engines have cylinders 36 
in. in diameter and a stroke of 6 ft. and run at 40 r.p.m. 
What should be the indicated horsepower of these en- 
gines, working with 60-lb. boiler pressure and assuming 
two-thirds of the boiler pressure as the average effec- 
tive pressure on the piston? 

Ans.—Taking the mean effective pressure in the cyl- 
inder as two-thirds of the boiler pressure, or 40 Ib. per 
sq.in., and multiplying the area of a single cylinder, in 
square inches, by this pressure, we have for the total 
pressure in one cylinder, 40(0.7854 * 36°) = 40,715 lb. 
The piston speed is 2 K 6 & 40 = 480 ft. per min. 
Therefore, the indicated horsepower, for the two cyl- 
inders, is 

2(40,715 X 480) 
H=-—— 33,000 - = 1184+ hp. 

Ques.—What size of pipe should be used in transmit- 
ting 5000 cu.ft. of air per minute a distance of 3000 ft., 
at sea level, when the initial gage pressure is 70 lb. 
per square inch? 

Ans.—It is necessary, first, to find the number of 
compressions in air at the given gage pressure, or the 
ratio (7) of the absolute pressure to the atmospheric 
pressure at sea level, which gives, for a gage pressure 
of p = 70 |b. per sq.in., r = (70 + 14.7) ~— 14.7 = 5.76 
compressions. Then, taking the weight of a cubic foot 
of air as w = 0.0766 lb., and assuming a pipe constant, 
which varies with the size of pipe used, but in this case 
can be taken as c = 50, the diameter (d) of pipe re- 
quired to transmit a quantity of air Q = 5000 cu.ft. 
per min. a distance, / = 3000 ft., we have 


lwlQ? _ 5 | 9.0766 x 3000 < 5000? 


“Niretp VO 5.76X50'x 70 ~ 64 


A 6-in. pipe will therefore be required for this 
transmission. 

Ques.—In a coal shaft 450 ft. in depth, water is ac- 
cumulating at the rate of 250,000 gal. per day. It is 
desired to remove this water by pumping 8 hours a 
day. Give the size of the water-end and steam-end of 
the pump, allowing one-fourth for slippage of water 
past the piston, and assuming an effective steam pres- 
sure of 50 lb. per sq.in. when working at a speed of 
80 ft. per min., the pump being located at the bottom 
of the shaft. 

Ans.—Allowing one-fourth for slippage of water past 
the piston, three-fourths of the piston displacement, in 
cubic inches, should be equal to 231 times the number 
of zallons pumped per minute, which is expressed by 
the formula, 

8/4(0.7854 # S K 12) = 231 G. 

Then, for a piston speed S = 80 ft. per min. and a 

discharge of G = 250,000 -- (8 * 60) = 520.8 gal. 
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per minute, we have, for the diameter (d) of the water 
end of the pump, expressed in inches, 


ne J __ 281 X 520.8 
2 X 0.7854 X 80 X 12 
Taking the efficiency of the steam-end of the pump 
as 0.75 and calling the diameter of the steam cylinder, 
in inches, D, the steam-cylinder pressure, in pounds per 
square inch, p, we have, since the foot-pounds of work 
developed in the steam cylinder must be equal to the 
foot-pounds of work performed in raising the water 
through a height h = 450 ft., in the shaft, the weight 
of water being 8} lb. per gallon, 
0.75 (0.7854 D’» S) = 8&4 Gh 
Substituting the values p = 50 lb. per sq.in., S = 
80 ft. per min., G == 250,000 — (8 * 60) = 520.8 gal. 
per min., we have for the diameter D of the steam 
cylinder, in inches, 


- 84 X 520.8 * 450 = : 
dil \ 0.75 X 0.7854 X 50 x 80 8.8 ™. 


Ques.—What is the area of a triangle the sides of 
which are 135, 189 and 276 yd. respectively? 

Ans.—When the three sides of a triangle, only, are 
given to find the area it is necessary to first find the 
continued product of the half-sum (S) of the given 
sides and the difference between that half-sum and each 
of the sides a, 6b c respectively and extract the square 
root of the resulting product, as expressed by the 
formula, 





= 14.58 in. 











A=V SS— a)(S — b)(S — o) 

The given values, in this case, are the following: 
S = 3 (185 + 189 + 276) = 300; S — a = 300 — 
135 == 165; S — b = 300 — 189 = 111; S — ec = 300 
— 276 = 24. Hence, substituting these values in the 
formula, we find for the area of this triangle 

A=V 300 X 165 X 111 X 24 = 11,488+ sq.yd. 

Ques.—(a) Describe briefly what is meant by first 
aid to the injured. (b) For what kind of injuries in a 
mine would you render first aid? 

Ans.—(a) First-aid work is any work that can and 
should be performed on first reaching an injured person 
and before the arrival of a doctor, by means of which 
bleeding may be arrested, life saved, pain alleviated or 
the wound protected from further injury. The work 
includes reviving an unconscious person and resuscita- 
tion where breathing has ceased. In general, it con- 
sists of the careful removal of the person to a place 
where he will have better air or be more comfortable, 
reviving him with stimulants or other means, applying 
bandages or a tourniquet to arrest bleeding, or using 
other simple remedies while waiting for the expected 
arrival of the doctor. 

(b) First aid should be rendered to persons over- 
come with gas, prostrated by heat, suffering from shock, 
or one who is bleeding profusely or whose limbs are 
broken and require immediate attention. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Note of the strain put upon railroads by 
the war is taken by the Public Service 
Commission in an opinion handed down by 
Commissioner John S. Rilling, granting 
only a part of what was asked in a com- 
plaint brought from the anthracite region 
against the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad Co. for car service. 

In regard to war conditions the opinion 
reads: “The commission cannot be un- 
mindful of the present abnormal conditions 
and the extent to which thev affect railroad 
companies. The several agencies cooper- 
ating with the Federal Government in the 
conauct of the war have called the atten: 
tion uf public service commissions to the 
great a2mand now being made upon rail- 
road conpanies and that they have been 
urged to curtail their train service to bet- 
ter meet the demands of the nation. We 
are called upon to accept as our patriotic 
duty certain inconveniences or burdens 
which the war conditions have imposed. 
On account of these conditions commissions 
feel constrained at this time to make or- 
ders relating to such matter as are con- 
sidered in this report. which, if made under 
normal conditions, might be varied.” 





Some of the most prominent bankers in 
the central bituminous district are of the 
opinion that the arbitrary fixing of the 
price of coal at $2 will seriously interfere 
with the sale of the second issue of Liberty 
loan bonds. A statement issued following 
a meeting of these bankers says: “T 
inability to deliver bonds has proved a 
serious handicap in the sale of the first 
issue. Bonds should have been in the 
hands of the bankers to be sold as called 
for. If this inability to deliver bonds con- 
tinues during the sale of the second issue, 
it will prove a more serious handicap and 
in many instances will make _ it impossible 
to market bonds that could be sold if 
vhvsical delivery were made. The arbitrary 
price of $2 per ton fixed on coal was de- 
plored not only because it will seriously 
interfere with the sale of bonds, but also 
because it has interfered with prosperitv 
in many communities. In many cases 
where considerable sales of Liberty Bonds 
had been hoped for through campaiens 
among the operators and miners, few or no 
results are expected now.” 





Coal operators and heads of industrial 
plants have asked the Appeal Board of 
exemption at the Capitol that the State 
Constabulary should not be withdrawn from 
the state under the draft law, as this body 
is prepared at all times to guard property 
and quell riots. This view is also shared 
by the rank and file of the mine workers, 
who have been protected by these men from 
the TI. W. W.’s. It is also argued that if 
it had not been for this fine body of 
mounted police the Government would not 
have been so successful in its raid on the 
Industrial Workers of the World in_ this 
state, especially in the upper end of the 
hard-coal fields, where 50 state policemen 
helped the Federal officers make their 
raids last week. 





Half of the charters granted by the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth since Sept. 1 
was for coal companies, practically all of 
them for the bituminous-coal field. The 
twelve companies chartered have an ag- 
gregate authorized capital stock of almost 
half a million dollars. One company was 


chartered with $200,000 capital and an- 
other with $100,000. In the latter half 
of August over twenty coal companies 


were chartered, the aggregate capital be- 
ing more than a quarter million dollars, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthraeite 


Wilkes-Barre— Thomas J. Williams, 


state mine inspector of the Eleventh _An- 
thracite District, not only wears Red Cross 
and Liberty Loan buttons, but prides him- 
self on having three sons who have entered 
the service of Uncle Sam. _Grafton i ey 
former principal of the Hillsdale Ave. 


school, served on the Mexican border and 
lately secured a reserve commission at Mad- 
ison Barracks, and is now stationed in the 

. S. Army training camp at Solway, 
Syracuse, while Myron, a Lafayette College 
student, and Winston, a high school student, 
are at Fort Hancock with the Third Penn- 
sylvania Field Artillery. 


Shenandoah—Three contract miners 
came near losing their lives twice on Sept. 
8 at the Maple Hill colliery. Locked in 
a tank cage, the men were being lowered 
into the mine. The engineer dropped the 
tank into the sump, almost drowning them, 
Seeing his error, the engineer hoisted them 
from the sump again, when the carbide 
the men carried came in contact with the 
water, generating gas, which was ignited 
by the naked lights. An explosion fol- 
lowed, badly burning them before they were 
raised from their perilous position. 


York—Thousands of tons of coal screen- 
‘ngs producing a size of hard coal slightly 
smaller than pea, are being taken from 
the Susquehanna River north of the dam 
oi the York Haven Water and Power Co. 
Tke business is proving profitable because 
the deposits are as deep as four feet at 
many places and a large number of river 
men are engaged in the business. The coal 
is washed before being placed on the tugs 
and brought to shore. Because of the diffi- 
culty to get bituminous coal and its high 
price, the Edison Light and Power Co. and 
other York concerns have contracted for 
large quantities of the fuel. 


Reading — Reports have been revived 
here that the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Tron Co. will again sell its hard coal 
directly to the consumer at a number of 
points throughout the Schuvlkill Valley. 
This was once done in this city and else- 
where, with the result that the price of the 
product was kept down. The company has 
large chutes in this city and in many other 
places, and could go into the business with 
very little trouble, so far as that end 1s 
concerned. 


Cranberry—Extensive improvements are 
nearing completion at the Cranberry Creek 
Coal Co.’s collieries at Cranberry and Crys- 
tal Ridge. The Cranberry company is a 
subsidiary of the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Co. The Cranberry breaker has been 
entirely remodeled and preparations are 


- being made to do away entirely with steam 


motive power. Alterations have been un- 
der way at these collieries for the last two 
years and involve an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $200,000. Cranberry will be 
the first complete electrically operated col- 
liery in the Lehigh coal field. 


The Harwood Coal Co., a subsidiary of 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., is over- 
hauling its breaker so as to increase its 
output. New trestles and conveyor lines 
are being built to take fuel from the mines 
and culm banks to the boilers of the Har- 
wood Electric Co., owned bv the company. 
The electric company supplies power and 
light to a score of towns throughout the 
northeastern part of the state. Situated 
at the mouth of the mines and along culm 
banks containing thousands of tons of here- 
tofore discarded fuel, this company is able 
to render service cheaper than smaller 
concerns in the various towns its lines 
embrace. 


Scranton—Receiving an amount said to 
be $3750, St. Brendan Council, Young 
Men’s Institute, has entered into a settle- 
ment with the People’s Coal Co. for coal 
alleged to have been mined from under the 
clubhouse of the organization on North 
Main Ave. The case is listed for trial at 
the October term of common pleas court, 
when the case will be marked off the calen- 
dar. In the settlement the right of the 
council for support is in no wise affected, 
the $3750 being only for the coal already 
mined. It developed through testimony of- 
fered by mining engineers that the People’s 
Coal Co. had taken coal from five veins 
under the Young Men’s Institute home. 


Pottsville—in order to avert a_threat- 
ened strike the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. announced on Sept. 5 that 
their employees would not be charged the 
Government-fixed prices for pea coal, 
per ton at the mines, but would get it at the 
old schedule price, $2.55. The general pub- 


lic will have to pay the Government-fixed 
prices for all sizes. 


Hazleton—Rapid progress is being made 
by the Cranberry Creek Coal Co. in exten- 
sive improvements and extensions in the 
colliery at Cranberry. The breaker is be- 
ing entirely remodeled, electric machinery 
being installed for the operation of the 
breaker machinery and the hoisting of coal 
from the mines, and the company plans 
to completely electrify the plant. The im- 
provements represent an investment of 
about $200,000. 


The C. M. Dodson Coal Co., of Hazleton, 
has filed a complaint with the Public Service 
Commission against the Harwood Electric 
Co. and the Schuylkill Gas and Electric 
Co., for an increase in rates to their col- 
lieries, which they deem unjust. The Lo- 
cust Mountain Coal Co. also filed a com- 
plaint against the same companies. 


Larksville—A general movement to clean 
up the town is to be started by the State 
Department of Health, which has_ been 
studying conditions attending the outbreak 
of intestinal disease in this town. Doctors, 
nurses, engineers and inspectors will go 
from house to house to tell the miners’ 
families how to clean up and stay clean. 


Ashley—Four loaded gondolas_ slipped 
back when the _ hoisting rope caught on 
the jib on the No. 1 plane of the Central 
R.R. of New Jersey recently. When the 
slack had been taken out the tautened 
rope snapped and the trip ran away. A 
derail situated just above where the high- 
way passes under the plane near the top 
of the mountain sent the cars off the track 
and tumbling down the embankment. The 
coal trains of the Central ordinarily taken 
up the mountain by way of the planes had 
to be backtracked so that they could get 
ears for the collieries to operate. 


Harleigh—Eight pump runners of the 
Harleigh-Brookwood Coal Co. will receive 
$150 back wages, this being the amount due 
them on the new pump rate that went into 
effect on Apr. 1 last. 


Bituminous 


Greensburg—An employee in one of the 
mines of the C. Frick Coke Co., An- 
tonio Ganzzaro by name, has filed the first 
claim in the Workmen’s Compensation Bu- 
reau for a broken neck. He was struck 
on the head by a heavy timber in the 
mines and avers that his neck is broken. 
He is now able to be out, but is badly 
crippled. 


Robindale—A deal has just been closed 
whereby the Conemaugh Smokeless Coal Co. 
has purchased back the big coal plant which 
it sold some time ago to FE. F. Saxeman, of 
Philadelphia. The consideration was in 
the neighborhood of $200,000. Some ex- 
tensive improvements are to be made at the 
plant. The deal also includes a_ store 
building and a number of modern dwellings. 


Connellsville—Alphonse Pachette, a miner 
emploved at the mine of the Latrobe-Con- 
nellsvilie Coal Co., is believed to have 
broken all records for a two weeks’ pay. In 
fourteen days Pachett dug a total of 234 
tons of entry coal, with the result that 
his pay envelope contained $180.18. Min- 
ers in this section have been drawing record 
pays for the last two years, but the one 
drawn bv Pachett surpasses anything here- 
tofore recorded. 


Seottdale—The Irwin Vallev Gas Co. has 
purchased about 80 acres of Pittsburgh vein 
coal in North Huntington Township for 
$19.000 from A. C. Stickel. The company 
has not announced when developments will 
begin on the new property. 


Washineton—The Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
tas purchased from James Emery of 
this city 339 acres of coal land in South 


Strabane Township. This tract adjoins 
those recently taken up by the Pittsburgh 
companv. The consideration for this sale 
was $71,700. 


Huntingdon—The Huntingdon & Broad 
Top R.R. proposes to build an extension 
from Sandy Run, Bedford County, into a 
newly developed coal field in Fulton County. 
The proposed branch will be 5 miles long 
and will be the first railroad into Fulton 
County. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Monongah—Announcement has been made 
by Superintendent John Riggins, of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., that the company 
is planning to take the sanitary conditions 
of Monongah in hand and make it one of 
the cleanest towns in the state. 


Barrackville—Mine No. 7 of the Jamison 
Coal Co. has now been thoroughly flooded 
and preparations are now being made to 
pump the water out in order that the ex- 
ploration into the exploded parts of the 
mine can _ be_ continued. Superintendent 
John M. Wolfe stated that the work is 
being carried on in the best of style and 
nothing serious thus far has happened to 
hamper the work. 


Bluefield—It was announced that the 
Newberry Coai and Coke Co. would put 
several mines in operation within the next 
two weeks. This company owns hundreds 
of acres of coal land in Logan County, 
where its new workings are to be opened. 


Fairmont—The Central West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association has ready for 
presentation to the Council of National 
Defense the first reports in its crusade to 
ascertain and make public the Actual dam- 
age done the coal-mining industry of 
Central West Virginia by the inadequate 
supply of railroad cars. 

The Rachel Gas Coal Co., which is oper- 
ating a mine near Downs, has established 
a world’s record in sinking and completing 
a concrete shaft to the distance of 364 ft. 
and loading coal from the mine within 81 
days from the time the contract for sink- 
ing the shaft was let. Shaft contractors 
say this is the shortest time in which this 
feat has ever been accomplished. The 
contract was let June 11, and the shaft 
was completed Aug. 31. 


The annual meeting and inspectior trip 
of the Consolidation Coal Co. officials 
started on Sept. 11, and will last to Sept. 
21, inclusive. On this trip there will be 
about 40 officials of the company, including 
the higher officials and executives, and the 
manager of each division, general store 
managers, the division auditors and the 


heads of each department of the company. 


Huntington—The Baltimore & Ohio is 
laying rails for a lengthy extension into the 
Big Sandy coal field, and it is expected 
that cars will be available for coal ship- 
ments by Oct. 1 

The westward movement of coal over 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. is practically 
at a standstill at this time, due to em- 
bargoes by roads that take coal from the 
Cc. & O. west of here, according to officials 
of that road. The only movement of coal 
is that going to the Great Lakes by orders 
of the Federal Government giving prefer- 
ence to such shipments. Western roads are 
handling no commercial shipments at all. 
Officials say between 5000 and 7000 loaded 
cars are stranded between Huntington 
and Cincinnati. 

To connect the Ohio River with Lake 
Erie by canal is the aim of the Lake Erie 
and Ohio River Canal Board, to afford 
ketter shipping facilities from the rich min- 
ing and agricultural sections of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and West Virginia, according 
to a report filed by Burd S. Patterson, of 
Pittsburgh, secretary of the board, with 
Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Between 750,000 and 1,000,000 bushels of 
coal from the Kanawha _ River section 
passed Huntington on barges recently on 
an artificial wave, caused by manipulation 
of the dams in the Ohio and Kanawha 
Rivers. ° 


Vivian—The Workers of the American 
Red Cross at Vivian were more than de- 
lighted to continue their work in the new 
Red Cross building that the Tidewater Coal 
and Coke Co. has just completed for them. 
An old dwelling was torn down and a fine 
workroom, snowwhite throughout, has taken 
its place, with spacious closets, a fine work- 
bench and _ eutting ’ tables. The many 
windows are shaded by white awnings with 
large red crosses painted on them. 


Charleston—The Kanawha & Michigan 
Railroad Co. has let the contract for_grad- 
ing six miles of its extension from Gauley 
Bridge to Belva to connect with the branch 
line from Belva to Swiss. When this ex- 
tension is completed and connected up with 
the stretch of track acquired in the pur- 
chase by the Kanawha & Michigan of the 
Kanawha & West Virginia R.R. about 6000 
acres of coal bearing of the Kanawha meas- 
ures will be made accessible. It lies prin- 
cipally in Fayette County. 

Arguments on a writ of prohibition in- 
volving forty-one attachments and _ liens 
en 8000 acres of coal lands in the north- 


COAL AGE 


ern part of the state, the property of Josiah 
V. Thompson, of Uniontown, Penn., amount- 
ing to more than three million dollars, 
counting interest for two years, were made 
recently before the supreme court of ap- 
peals. 

Since the Workmen’s Compensation Fund 
was started in 1913, in West Virginia, a 
total of 68,394 accidents have been re- 
ported, of which 2015 were fatal. Of the 
remainder, 65,531 were temporary disability, 
746 were permanent partial disability and 
100 were permanent total disability. The 
number of accidents and fatalities has in- 
creased every year, but this is due to the 
fact that the number of subscribers to 
the fund has grown until it now num- 
bers 2348 employers, employing 169,740 men. 

Commissioner Lee Ott of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Fund recently made public 
the report of the commission for the year 
ending July 31, 1917. One of the most 
interesting facts brought out in the report 
is the fact that in the matter of ratio be- 
tween administrative expenses and pre- 
miums the State of West Virginia makes 
the best showing in the United States. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Majestic Coal Co. has 
tendered the Jefferson County Board of 
Education a site at Majestic, in the north- 
ern part of the county, for a high school 
which will be erected at a cost of $18,000, 
and will serve a number of mining camps 
in that vicinity. 


KENTUCKY 


Bowling Green—The local chamber of 
commerce is contemplating promotion of 
a codperative coal company to provide 
cheaper coal to Bowling Green citizens. The 
chamber obtained permission to use the 
Government barges iying in the river and 
got a quotation of 6c. a bushel at the 
mines for mine-run coal. This, it is said, 
would permit the coal to he laid down at 
the wharf for 10c. The local dealers were 
offered the business project, but declined 
to take hold of it, stating that they did 
not have sufficient capital. Retail coal is 
selling at 18c. a bushel. 


Owensboro—The City of Owensboro, own- 
ing its lighting plant, has added 1c. to 
its service rates in order to make up for 
an increase of $65,000 in the city’s annual 
cval bill. 

In order that the Owensboro Gas Co. 
might continue to‘supply factories working 
on Government contracts, Federal authori- 
ties here commandeered two carloads of 
coal and are seeking means of relieving 
the situation. The company, which has been 
giving poor service during recent weeks, 
had been buying southeastern Kentucky 
coal on contract. The supply ceased when 
the strike developed. Western Kentucky 
coal, though available, does not produce 
satisfactory gas. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati—In the case of the Kentucky 
Coal Land Co. against the Mineral Develop- 
ment Co., of New York, in which the 
plaintiff was awarded possession and own- 
ership of two tracts of coal land in Letcher 
County, Kentucky, aggregating over 2100 
acres, the New York company has ap- 
pealed to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals against the judgment of the 
lower court. 

More coal has been received here by 
river companies by means of the artificial 
rises secured by manipulation of the Ohio 
River dam system, and it is estimated that 
150,000 tons a month can be moved by this 
means as long as the river is below a navi- 
gable stage. 


Athens—The Wirtz Coal Co., of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has filed suit against the Ca- 
naan Coal Co. for $1575 damages, alleged 
to be due on account of the failure of the 
defendant to deliver nut and slack, ac- 
cording to a contract said to have been en- 
tered into. 


Columbus—R. W. Gardiner and A. R. 
Peterson, expert accountants attached to 
the Federal Trade Commission, have ar- 
rived in Columbus to check up costs of 
production of coal at various representa- 
tive mines in all mining districts. They 
recently completed the investigation of 
costs in Indiana. 


Steubenville—Deeds covering the transfer 
of approximately 1000 acres of coal_lands 
in Cross Creek, Island Creek and Wayne 
townships at a cost of over $100,000 have 
been filed in the office of County Recorder 
Selah by loeal representatives of the Wayne 
Coal Co., an immense enterprise that is 


_ 
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attracting the attention of the coal strip- 
ping world. 


East Liverpool—The new coal tipple at 
the American Sewer Pipe Works has been 
installed and is now in operation. The 
tipple is worked by steam and a large 
bucket on the end of a wire pulley lifts 
the coal from the cars and dumps it into 
the bunkers on the other side of the track. 
The company is now putting in a large sup- 
ply of fuel for the winter. 


Barnesville—The shaft of the National 
Coal Co., of Cambridge, is nearing com- 
pletion at Lamira (Lewis Mills) 9 miles 
east of Barnesville. The company recently 
purchased about 5000 acres of coal and in- 
tends developing it soon. The shaft, which 
is about 175 ft. deep, will probably be 
completed by Oct. 1. 


Martins Ferry—Another new mine will 
be opened by the Lorain Coal and Dock 
Co., within a_short time. The mine is 
situated at  Ridgeway’s Grove, between 
Blaine and Barton. It is expected that the 
mine will be ready to run coal by Jan. 1. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—Consumers, mine operators, 
railroad men and members of the public 
service commission opened a concentrated 
drive against the order issued by Robert 
S. Lovett, Federal director of coal trans- 
portation, providing for the shipment of 
coal on the St. Louis & Vincennes division 
of the Pennsylvania lines, to Great Lakes 
ports and the Northwest, when it was an- 
nounced that practically every industry 
and public utility in Indiana will be seri- 
ously menaced if the order is not modified 
or rescinded by Federal authorities. 


__ Notices to all railroads on_ which orig- 
inate carload shipments of Indiana coal, 
urging them to notify coal operators that 
they should equip their mines with machin- 
ery for loading coal in box cars, were sent 
out recently by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission. That action has been taken 
in Ohio. The notice from the commission 
says it is informed there are large numbers 
of box cars not fit for shipment of grain 
which could be used for coal. 


Elwood—That it may buy and store its 
entire winter supply of coal at one time, 
the city is having large coal bunkers built 
beneath the city hall, where coal for all 
the city institutions will be kept. City 
scales also have been bought and will be 
placed in the courtyard at the rear of the 
city building. 


ILLINOIS 


Carlinville—Work is being pushed night 
and day and on Sundays to complete the 
new shaft of the Superior Coal Co. between 
Sawyerville and Dorchester, 16 miles south 
of here. A new town has been platted, 
which will be called Wilson, and lots are be- 
ing sold. A movement has been started to 
build a car line from Gillespie so that min- 
ers living there can work in the new mine 
without moving. The Superior company 
now operates three mines in the county. It 
began operations here in 1900. 


Kincaid—The business section of Kincaid 
is threatened by a depression said to be due 
to a “squeeze” in a mine three-quarters of 
a mile distant. The ground has been sink- 
ing slowly for several days, due to collapses 
in mine levels, and in some places the de- 
pression is now two feet. Mining engineers 
say that buildings valued at $50,000 are in 
danger. The sinking began several weeks 
ago near Jerseyville and extended to Kin- 
caid. 

Belleville—The Patterson Harding Coal 
Co., operating a mine in St. Clair township, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The incorporators are Enos 
Harding, Frank Patterson and Lucius D. 
Turner. 

The O. K. Coal Co., of Marissa, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 
The incorporators are: J. A. Hamilton, 300 
shares: W. E. Meek, 100 shares and R. J. 
Wilson, 100 shares. 

Daniel Pollock, of Belleville, has an- 
himself as a candidate for state vice presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 


Bissell— After four years’ idleness. the 
old Clear Lake Coal Co.’s mine is about 
to be reopened under new ownership and 
management. G. H. Bourne has purchased 
the coal rights, consisting of about 250 
acres, for $15,000 from the Illinois National 
Bank and plans to reorganize the business. 
The property has twice passed _ through 
foreclosure proceedings. New buildings will 
be erected. 
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Springfield—Deeds of trust covering the 
two mines of the Midland Counties Coal 
Co. at Sherman and Pawnee have been 
filed in the recorder’s office in Springfield. 
One is for $700,000 to the Merchants’ Loan 
and Trust Co., of Chicago, and the other is 
for $4,000,000 to the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, of Chicago. The deeds secure 
issues of bonds and the security includes 
45,000 acres of coal rights in Illinois and 
Indiana. 

The Iowa State Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has filed a petition with the Illinois 
Utilities Commission asking leave to be- 
come a party to the conference of Illinois 
and Indiana on the petition of steam rail- 
roads to increase the coal rate 15c. a ton. 
The evidence has been taken and it only 
remains for the commissioners of the three 
states to arrive at a conclusion. The roads 
want 15c. increase on coal, coke and iron 
ore. The increase was allowed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. An effort is 
now being made to have the increase set 
aside. 

The State Mining Board met recently in 
Springfield in order to examine candidates 
for certificates as State Mine Inspectors, 
mine managers and hoisting engineers, first 
and second class. 


MISSOURI 


Jefferson City—Attorney General McAIl- 
lister is making an investigation of pur- 
chases of coal made by John W. Scott, cus- 
todian of the Capitol building and grounds, 
from John W. Riner, a Jefferson City coal 
dealer, at $5 per ton, when the state had a 
contract with the West Virginia Coal Co., 
of St. Louis, to supply coal at $2.90 a ton. 


Kansas City—Records of the Southwest 
Coal Bureau were seized by a deputy under 
orders of Assistant Attorney General John 
T. Gose, who is conducting an investigation 
for the state into the alleged fixing of coal 
prices. W. E. Blucher, secretary o1 the 
bureau, when brought before the investigat- 
ing committee, testified that the members 
held no meetings and that he was the sole 
oficer. There were three directors, he said, 
but he was only slightly acquainted with 
them. 

St. Louis—The jobbing and mine agents’ 
interests of St. Louis and the Middle West 
have organized the Western Fuel Distribu- 
tors’ Association for the purpose of properly 
presenting to Coal Director Garfield the 
status of the distributors of fuel in the 
Western states. Edward Devoy is at the 
head of the association with E. J. Wallace, 
secretary, and H. S. Graves, treasurer. 


W. J. Holbrook, who represents interests 
owning dock and terminal rights, has been 
in Washington and New York recently 
seeking Government aid through the Ship- 
ping Board for a line of boats and barges 
on the Mississippi River to relieve freight 
congestion. Chairman Hurley, of the Ship- 
ping Board, has announced that the board 
will take up the problem of developing in- 
land waterway transportation and says he 
thinks the future has much in store for the 
Mississippi Valley in this regard. 


A league is being formed among the 1400 
employees of the Union Electric Light and 
Power Co. to purchase coal at the mines for 
the members. The league is promoted by 
the Employees’ Mutual Benefit Association. 
Cards have been mailed to the employees 
asking them to indicate their fuel requir- 
ments. The plan will continue for the pe- 
riod of the war and is intended to be ex- 
tended to the purchase of food. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake Citv—Coal producers repre- 
senting the principal mines in Utah and 
nearly the entire coal output of the state 
met in the offices of the Independent Coal 
and Coke Co. in the Walker Bank building 
recently, when they turned the searchlight 
on Government prices to: be exacted for coal 
for the first time. Many perplexing ques- 
tions relative to the meaning of “prepared 
sizes of coal” were telegraphed to H. 
Garfield, the coal administrator. 





Foreign News 
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and a closer study of transportaion prob- 
lems, the solving of which has caused an 
amelioration of the difficulties of this in- 
dustry. 


Vienna, Austria—In an effort to increase 
the production of coal, 12,000 Austrian 
miners were recently brought back to the 
mines from the front, but during August 
the authorities had been unable to effect 
any increase because of the under _nourish- 
ment of the workers. Herr Von Hamann, 
Austrian minister of public works, declared 
that miners should be accorded extra ra- 
tions, even at the expense of other classes 
of the population. 


Stockholm, Sweden—Swedish newspapers 
published an outline of a proposal received 
from Germany for the use of Swedish labor 
in the German coal mines. The scheme 
provides for the sending of Swedish work- 
men to the German coal mines to dig coal 
for Swedish use, although a percentage of 
the coal thus dug must be delivered to 
Germany. Swedish workmen must bring 
their food and other necessary supplies from 
Sweden, and the coal must be loaded at 
Hamburg by Swedish laborers. 





Personals 











Morris Williams has resigned as_presi- 
dent of the Susquehanna Coal Co, 0 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


G. N. Snider has been appointed coal- 
traffic manager of the West Shore R.R., 
with headquarters in New York. 


George Carmitchell, of Mahanoy City, 
Penn., an expert on mines, has resigned as 
foreman of the Tunnel Ridge colliery. 


E. R. Hoffman has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Meco No. 1 and 2 mines 
of the Meco Coal Co., near Homer City, 
vice Ralph E. Bucknam, resigned. 


H. B. Coulter, of Moundsville, W. Va., 
has been appointed deputy inspector of 
mines for the Fifth Mining District, to 
succeed John T. McMahon, resigned, 


T. S. Crockett, vice president of the 
Leckie Coal Co., Inc., announces the trans- 
fer of his office from Norfolk to Columbus, 
Ohio. A branch office will be maintained at 
Norfolk. 

S._N. Fowler, formerly of the Life Sav- 
ing Devices Co., Chicago, IIl., is now_con- 
nected with the sales department of the 
Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 


J. C. Lathrop will have charge of the 
new sales office of the Asbestos Protected 
Metal Co., of Pittsburgh, which has been 
opened in the Union Central Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Thomas Richardson, of Houtzdale, Penn., 
was recently named as a mine inspector on 
the staff of the Workmen’s Insurance 
bureau. He will have charge of the 
Houtzdale territory. 


E. D. Hanes, formerly trainmaster of the 
Virginian Ry. at Princeton, W. Va., has 
been appointed superintendent of coal ter- 
minals of the Virginian at Sewalls Point. 
Mr. Hanes succeeded W. A. Young. 


George Crossland, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Naomi mine, a subsidiary of the 
United Coal Corporation, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position in a similar capacity with 
the Brier Hill Coal Co., near Brownsville, 
Penn. 

J. Henry Hall, manager of the Whites- 
burg Coal Co., Whitco, Ky., near Whites- 
burg, has been chosen as manager of the 
Mavking Coal Corporation at Mayking, Ky. 
Mr. Hall will divide his time between each 
place. He is well known by the coal trade 
throughout the country. 


Cc. P. Stembel has recently been appointed 
to the newly created position of general 
superintendent of the Virginian Ry. Mr, 
Kerwin, vice president, will take over the 
duties of Mr. Berlingett, general manager, 
who recently resigned. The position of 
general manager has been abolished. 





Amsterdam, Holland—Fight thousand 
miners attended a recent mass meeting at 
Essen, Germany, for the discussion of coal 
production, food and wages. The meeting 
developed into an impressive demonstration 
in favor of peace by agreement and demo- 
cratic reforms. 


St. Etiene, France—An increase in coal 
production in the St. Etiene district of 
France, according to the report from the 
American vice consul, has heen made pos- 
sible by a readjustment of mine workers 


Obituary 











John Edgar, paymaster for the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co., died recently at Forty 
Fort, Penn. He had been affiliated with 
the company for 47 years. 


George W. King, president of the Marion 
Steam Shovel Co., of Marion, Ohio, died 
on Sept. 9. Mr. King was well known to 
the trade throughout the United States. 
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August Meyer, a pioneer operator in St. 
Clair County. Illinois, died at his home in 
St. Louis recently at the age of 50 years. 
For the past 20 years he had been in the 
coal business in St. Louis. 

Charles B. Lovatt, of Philadelphia, Penn., 
died at his home on Sept. 9. Mr. Lovatt 
had been for many years connected with 
Castner. Curran & Bullitt and since the in- 
— of the firm had been its au- 

or. 

Andrew C. Bryden, well known in the 
southern Illinois field, died in St. Louis re- 
cently, at the age of 81 years. He had an 
interesting and busy career, and at one time 
operated at Murphysboro _and_ Harrison, 
what is now known as the Big Muddy Coal 
and Iron Co.’s mines. He is survived by his 
widow, four sons and two daughters, 





Recent Coal & Coke Patents 











Method of and Apparatus for Storing and 
Discharging Coal. H. Adams, assignor to 
Adams Coal Machinery Co., New London, 
Conn. 1,234,709, July 31, 1917. Filed Dec. 
28, 1916. Serial No. 139,293. 

Burning Pulverized Fuel. V. Z. Cara- 
cristi, assignor to Locomotive Pulverized 
Fuel Co., a corporation of Delaware, 1,234,- 
820, July 31, 1917. Filed Nov. 5, 1913. 
Serial No. 799,269. 

Car-Holding and Releasing Mechanism for 
Mine Cages. D. F. Lepley, Connellsville, 
Penn. 1,235,210, July 31, 1917. Filed Oct. 
26, 1915. Serial No. 57,994. 

Mining Machine. H. A. Kuhn and W. W. 
Macfarren, Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,234,912, 
July 31, 1917. Filed Apr. 13, 1909. Serial 
No. 489,716. 

Dump Car. W. L. Burner, assignor to 
Kilbourne & Jacobs, Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 1,236,368, Aug. 7, 1917. 
Filed May 15, 1916. Serial No. 97,607. 

Furnace for Burning Coke and Charcoal. 
F. E. Kabase, Birmingham, Ala. 1,236,573, 
Aug. 14. 1917. Filed Sept. 28, 1916. Serial 
No. 122,664. 

Method of Mining Coal. H. A. Kuhn, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,237,061, Aug. 14, 1917. 
Filed May 18, 1914. Serial No. 839,326. 

Dumping Apparatus for Cars. R. H. Rog- 
ers, assignor to General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 1,237.099, Aug. 14, 1917. 
Filed Jan. 27, 1916. Serial No. 74,589. 


Acetylene Miner’s Lamp. N. Llewellyn, 
Cainesville. Mo. 1,238,032, Aug. 21, 1917. 
Filed Dec. 13, 1916. Serial No. 136,783. 

Excavator Bucket. R. M. Downie, as- 
signor to Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, 
Penn. 1,237,878, Aug. 21, 1917. Filed Feb. 
25, 1916. Serial No. 80,479 

Side-Dump Car. H. T’ Anderson, assignor 
to Standard Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, Penn 
1,237,445, Aug. 21, i917. Filed Dec. 12. 
1911. Serial No. 665,369. 

Miner’s Lamp. F. E. Baldwin, New York, 
N. Y. 1,237,449, Aug. 21, 1917. Filed May 
20, 1913. Serial No. 768,775. 

Automatig Steam Jet Furnace Stoker. A. 
Cotton, Newark, N. J. 1,237,304, Aug. 21, 
1917. Filed July 29, 1911. No. 
641,302. 

Hoisting Apparatus. 
bridge, Mass. 1,238,184, Aug. 28, 1917. 
Filed Sept. 8, 1911. Serial No. 648,278. 

an. H. S. Nelson, Cour d’Alene, 
1,238,555, Aug. 28, 1917. Filed 
Dec. 5. 1916. Serial No. 135,206. 

Tunneling Machine. F. Stolzenburg, New 
York, N. Y. 1,238,592, Aug. 28, 1917. Filed 
Apr. 8, 1916. Serial No. 89,836. 


Serial 


A. FE. Norris, Cam- 





Industrial News 











Nashville, Tenn.—The Semet-Solvay Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., is planning the construc- 
tion of a $2,000,000 by-product plant here. 

Pottsville, Penn.—The Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. is planning for 
extensive improvements in its collieries in 
the Shenandoah section. 

Beaver Meadow, Penn.—The Evans Coal 
Co. has commenced the erection of a new 
breaker and expects to place it in opera- 
tion within the next three months. 

Norfolk, Va.—The Virginian Ry. recently 
placed some new 120-ton steel gondola coal 
cars on their road for experiment. These 
are the largest coal cars ever built. 

Pitcairn, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. is planning for the construction 
of a local coaling station, with bunkers of 
1200 tons capacity, to cost about $100,000. 
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Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The Esslinger Coal 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $50,000 to operate coal-mining properties. 
F. K. Lengler, Scranton, is the principal 
incorporator. 

Jersey City, N. J.—The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. has awarded a contract for 
the construction of three new coal pockets 
at the pier of the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
in its Greenville yards. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—The Southern Railway 
has laid off four coal trains a day, on ac- 
count of the strike. Three operated between 
Middlesboro, Ky., and Knoxville, and one 
between Jeilico, Tenn., and Knoxville. 

Mayking, Ky.—The Mayking Coal Corp. 
will construct 100 additional miners’ houses, 
build a 4-mile branch of railroad and 
construct a bridge across the Kentucky 
River. New mines are to be opened and 
the output of the plant greatly increased. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has tentatively approved 
the reduction of free time from ten to five 
days for the unloading of bunker coal at 
New Orleans, Mobile and Pensacola. Defi- 
nite action will be taken by the Commission 
at a later date. 


Elk Garden, W. Va.—The Elk Garden 
Big Vein Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000 to operate coal mines in 
the Elk district, Mineral County. S. A. 
Dixon, Elk Garden: Howard E. Cross, 
Emoryville; R. G. King, T. F. and J. J. 
Sheehan, Baltimore, Md., are the incor- 
porators. 


Charleston, W. Va.—One of the largest 
coal deals ever closed in this section was 
consummated recently. John Laing, of 
Charleston, and A. J. Dalton and associates 
of Cincinnati, purchased the mines and 
holdings of the Main Island Creek Coal Co. 
for a consideration said to be in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,000,000. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Because of a shortage 
of coal cars which prevents the filling of 
coal contracts for local power plants, power 
being supplied Pittsburgh manufacturers 
wil] be cut off for a day or part of a day 
each week, in rotation, according to a 
statement issued recently by the Duquesne 
Light Co., which supplies power to a large 
proportion of the city. 


Sharon, Penn.—Steel mills of the Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown districts report a 
serious shortage of coal. Many of the 
plants are using coal as fast as it is re- 
ceived and are unable to get a supply on 
hand. It is said the railroads are largely 
responsible, as there were not sufficient 
ears. Unless relief comes soon it is prob- 
able some mills will be forced to close. 


Duluth, Minn.—“Midland Prince,” a 
steamer of Montreal, Canada, owned by 
the Canadian Steamship Line, unloaded 
6000 tons of American coal here today. !t 
was the first vessel of Canadian register 
to carry a cargo of American coal to an 
American port since the lifting of the regu- 
lation barring foreign vessels from entering 
United States coastwise and Lake traffic. 


Untontown, Penn.—T. J. Mitchell, for- 
merly general manager of the W. J. Rainey 
interests in the Connellsville region, has 
purchased for himself and associates the 
plant of the Greenough Coal and Coke Co. 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. in Pike 
County, Ky. The new owners will spend 
$100,000 on improvements, which will in- 
clude the installation of modern electrical 
equipment. 


Columbus, Ohio—Through efforts on the 
part of Governor Cox, of Ohio, and other 
state officials, it is believed that the prior- 
ity rule of Mr. Lovett, ordering all coal to 
be shipped to the Northwest, may be modi- 
fied. in Ohio at least, in order to permit 
domestic users and steam plants to get 
some coal. Attorney General McGhee went 
to Washington in an effort to get the prior- 
ity rule modified. 

Pitcairn, Penn.—By Oct. 1 the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. expects to have completed a 
$100,000 coaling station for its locomotives 
at Pitcairn. The bunkers from which the 
engines will take on their fuel supply will 
have 1200 tons capacity. This plant will 
also do away with the old “grab-bucket” 
system for coaling locomotives, and will do 
the work quicker and at a great saving in 
labor. 

Connellsville, Penn.—The Mellons of 
Pittsburgh, and D. B. Zimmerman, of 
Somerset, will open 15 mines in the Indian 
Creek Valley, Fayette County, where they 
ecntrol 20,000 to 30,000 acres of thin vein 
coal, according to an announcement made 
here. Three openings have heen started 
and others will be made as rapidly as they 
can be equipped. Ground has been broken 
for a town at Indian Head to house em- 
ployees. 
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Johnstown, Penn.—One of the largest coal 
deals in Cambria County has just been re- 
corded at Ebensburg, when titles to more 
than 12,000 acres of coal land in Cambria 
and Jackson Townships were transferred 
to the Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Cor- 
poration, for a consideration said to be over 
$2,000,000. The land was optioned 20 years 
ago for $20 per acre. The selling price 
shows the value to be 10 times the option 
price then given. 


Alphoretta, Ky.—The Long Fork 
Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio, up the 
left fork of Beaver Creek into a rich coal 
field—one of the richest in eastern Ken- 
tucky—is nearing completion, track laying 
having been started. It is expected that 
trains will be put on the road—over its en- 
tire distance—by Oct. 1. A large number of 
coal-operating companies will develop in 
that section. The road’s terminus is Weeks- 
bury, the new “overnight” town of the 
Elkhorn Gas Coal Mining Co. 


Pineville, Ky.—The properties of the Con- 
tinental Coal Corporation, which has been 
in bankruptcy for the past several months, 
have been purchased by the Federal Coal 
Co., organized at the time of the bank- 
ruptcy to take over and operate the prop- 
erties. The saie was at the courthouse door 
here by Trustee C. M. Preston, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and the price paid was $1,- 
400,000. The Continental was the largest 
Kentucky coal operating company, owning 
about 28,000 acres and operating mines on 
Straight Creek. 


Huntington, W. WVa.—The Pocahontas- 
Logan Coal Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $8,000,000 to develop 10,000 
acres of mining properties in West Vir- 
ginia. The company is a consolidation of 
the following 11 companies: the Slab Fork, 
Albert, Guyan Valley, Alene, New_ Poca- 
hontas, Deegans-Eagle, Pocahontas Smoke- 
less, Orville and Faulkner coal corpora- 
tions, and the Franklin Mining Co., and 
Paragon Collieries Co. William E. Dee- 
gans is the principal incorporator and will 
head the new organization. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Because of the in- 
creased demand for anti-friction mine-car 
bearings, the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., of 
Newark, N. J., has found it imperative to 
open a Pittsburgh office. where Walter J. 
Kearns, engineer in charge, will be in a po- 
sition to render prompt and efficient service. 
The new office is at 1272-1273 Frick An- 
nex, Bell phone Court 4169. While Mr. 
Kearns makes his headquarters at the 
Pittsburgh office, he can be reached by mail 
or telephone, if necessary, at his residence, 
3 Nutt Ave., Uniontown, Penn. 


Columbus, Ohio—Louis J. Guthke, pur- 
chasing agent for Columbus, announced 
that a gentlemen’s agreement has been 
made with the George M. Jones Coal Co. 
for coal for the various city departments 
at $3.05 per ton at the mines. This agree- 
ment was made prior to the fixing of prices 
by the President. An ordinance appro- 
priating $16,600 for fuel for the electric 
light and garbage-disposal plants for the 
coming month has been adopted by the City 
Council. An ordinance appropriated $20,- 
000 for fuel for the water-works depart- 
ment is still pending. 


Washington, DPD. C.—Reports show that 
the railroads have already effected an ex- 
traordinary improvement in the amount of 
coal handled in the country as a whole. 
Reports to the United States Government, 
just available, show that in June the rail- 
roads hauled $750.323 cars of bituminous 
coal, an increase of 26.2 per cent. over June 
last year. That the railroads are also 
providing a much more nearly adequate 
transportation service for all freight is in- 
dicated by the fact that unfilled car orders, 
or what is called the “car shortage,” shows 
a reduction on June 20 of nearly 50 per 
cent. from the situation on May 1 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Under the_ personal 
direction of FE. M. Costin, General Superin- 
tendent of the Big Four Route, that carrier 
is establishing a huge pile of coal at Beach 
Grove. The purpose is to have in reserve 
an adequate supply of coal this fall and 
winter. This plan also has in view the re- 
lease for commercial purposes this winter 
of coal cars which otherwise would be 
used in hauling the road’s own fuel sup- 
ply. It is the intention of Mr. Costin to 
place in this pile 285,000 tons of coal. At 
the present time 62,000 tons of coal are 
piled on the ground at the Beach Grove 
shops. A total of 1296 cars have been un- 
loaded. 


Toledo, Ohio—Shipments of lake tonnage 
at the Toledo docks showed a marked fall- 
ing off for the week ending Aug. 31. This 
is due largely to strikes in the Hocking Val- 
ley and a short car supply on severai of the 
important coal carrying roads. The Hock- 
ing Valley docks loaded 96,000 tons during 
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the week ending Aug. 31 as compared with 
147,000 tons the previous week. The Toledo 
and Ohio Central docks loaded 89,463 tons 
as compared with 102,620 tons the previous 
week. The Toledo and Ohio Central docks 
have loaded 1,240,873 tons since the open- 
ing of navigation and the Hocking Valley 
docks have loaded 2,584,421 tons for the 
season. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Attorney-General McAIl- 
lister has announced that he will ask Coal 
Director Garfield to abrogate the contract 
existing between coal operators and retail- 
ers in Missouri where these are made the 
basis for exorbitant prices to consumers, 
He has written to Garfield, calling his at- 
tention to contracts which are fixed on an 
increasing scale from month to month. $2.75 
per ton for April and increasing 25c. a 
month until September. T. T. Brewster, 
president of the Fifth and Ninth Districts 
Operators’ Association, says that practical- 
ly all operators having such contracts with 
dealers have given the dealers the option of 
cancelling. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Records, by the use of 
which coal operators of Kansas City are 
charged to have controlled the price and 
output of coal mined in Kansas and sold in 
this city, were seized recently by a deputy 
acting under an authorization issued by 
John T. Gose, assistant attorney genera! of 
Missouri, who is conducting a coal investi- 
gation for the state. The records were 
the property of the Southwest Coal Bureau, 
according to the testimony which disclosed 
it as an association of coal operators. W. 
E. Blucher, secretary of the bureau, was 
subpoenaed before the investigating com- 
mittee immediately following the seizure of 
the records. 


Toledo, Ohio—The Toledo docks in the 
week ending Sept. 7 were _ considerably 
more active than during the _ preceding 
week, du@ to a better car supply and the 
settlement of labor troubles in the Hocking 
Vallev. The Hocking Valley docks handled 
179.000 tons during the week, as compared 
with 96.099 tons the week previous. The 
total handled by the docks since the open- 
ing of navigation is 2,763,276 tons. The 
Toledo & Ohio Central docks handled 101,- 
900 tons during the week, as compared with 
89,000 tons the previous week. The total 
handled by the Toledo & Ohio Central 
docks since the opening of navigation is 1,- 
302,341 tons. ‘ 


Edwardsville, I11.—Thomas Williamson, 
an Edwardsville attorney, is closing options, 
as trustee, for more than 20,000 acres of 
coal lands, extending over a territory of 50 
miles between Edwardsville and Niiwood, a 
distance of 50 miles. . N. Crawford and 
A. W. Crawford, of Carlinville, are the pro- 
moters. The coal rights involve about $1,- 
250,000. Large Chicago interests are un- 
derstood to be in the deal. Through the 
field pass the Wabash, the Chicago & Alton, 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis and the Illinois Traction 
Co. The Northwestern Railroad Co. has de- 
veloped adjacent fields extensively and may 
have an interest in the new field. 


St. Louis, Mo.—What promises to be one 
of the largest coal deals in the history of 
Illinois has been revealed by the recording 
of a dozen coal-right deeds at Carlinville. 
The plan eventually will mean the opeuing 
of twenty-five or thirty of the best-equipped 
mines in the state. The land lies between 
Edwardsville and Nilwood, a distance of 
50 miles, and it is estimated at 30,000 acres. 
The value of the coal rights is said to be 
$1,250,000. A. . Crawford and A. N. 
Crawford, of Carlinville, are the promoters. 
Chicago interests, it is understood, are in 
the background. The Northwestern R.R. 
has extensive holdings in the field, through 
which pass the Wabash; Chicago & Alton, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Chicago, Peoria 
& St. Louis and the Illinois Traction Com- 
pany (McKinley system). 

Columbus, Ohio—Ohio railroads on Aug. 
30 put into operation a horizontal increase 
of 15c. a ton in coal freight rates in this 
state, granted bv the action of the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission. The new ta- 
riffs were filed with the commission more 
than two months ago. but were suspended 
at two different times pending a hearing by 
the commission. The utilities commission 
in its latest action has allowed the tariffs 
to take effect ‘‘without affirmative action by 
the commission.” This enables the com- 
mission to render a decision either for or 
against the rates if future developments 
should make such action warranted. The 
interstate commerce commission had al- 
ready allowed the tariffs sought, and by the 
action of the state commission Ohio car- 
riers now have a differential of 40c. a ton 
in favor of Ohio coal against West Vir- 
ginia coal. If it is found desirable the 
Ohio commission can reopen the case when- 
ever it wishes and prevent the operation of 
the tariffs. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Demand for spot coal, especially that em- 
ployed for steam raising, is heavy, with 
practically no supply. Sales on the $2 
basis for bituminous are exceptional, and 
some industrial plants are suffering. 


Anthracite—The production of anthracite 
is running perhaps higher than at any time 
in the history of the industry, and this fuel 
is moving to market rapidly. The demand 
for steam sizes is especially good. Ship- 
ments io the Great Lakes and to New Eng- 
land are in greater volume than previously, 
but New England buyers would be uneasy 
were it not for the stocks of coal already 
accumulated in that section against the 
time of need. New England water power 
is especially good this fall, which is tend- 
ing somewhat to relieve the demand for 
coal. Domestic grades in New York are in 
short supply and but few dealers. will 
quote a time of delivery. The same is true 
to a less extent concerning most places 
throughout the East. The cold weather 
during the week has had a tendency to 
stimulate purchases of the domestic sizes 
of anthracite. The steam grades of this 
fuel are in particularly strong demand since 
supplies of bituminous steam coals cannot 
be had except on contract and steam users 
are naturally turning to the small sizes 
of anthracite wherever their furnaces are 
at all suitable for burning this fuel. 


Bituminous—The demand for bituminous 
coal is growing stronger, and, if anything, 
more insistent, while the supply is slightly 
decreasing. What coal of this description 
is moving is moving on contract and sales 
of spot coal at the $2 basis are few and 
far between, the volume of such coal being 
practically negligible. Some mines not pro- 
vided with contracts have closed down, and 
others are working short time on account 
of poor car and labor supply. At a time 
when most industrial plants could be mak- 
ing good money, some of them have been 
obliged to curtail operations and others 
have shut down entirely. It is reported 
from Maryland that some of the canneries 
which supply their fuel needs from the spot 
market, buying coal only as it is required, 
have been unable to operate on account of 
an inability to secure fuel, and the fruit 
and vegetables, about the preservation of 
which the country has heard much in the 
past few months, are rotting on the ground. 
At New York, it is not uncommon for 
vessels to be held up in the bay for the 
reason that bunker coal cannot be supplied. 
Dealers and consumers throughout the en- 
tire country are scouring the market to 
secure whatever supplies of fuel are avail- 
able and, in most instances, are getting in 
return only a small portion of what they 
desire to secure. 


Lake Trade—The coal trade on the Great 
Lakes is progressing rapidly, and large 
tonnages are being shipped to the North- 
west. It is predicted that if the Lakes re- 
main open for a reasonable time after navi- 
gation officially closes, there will be no 
scarcity of coal in the Upper Lake region. 


Middle Western—There is a pronounced 
shortage of both cars and labor through- 
out the Middle West region, and this con- 
dition is becoming acute. Certain embar- 
goes on Eastern roads are interfering with 
the shipment of Eastern coals to Western 
markets. This is particularly true of the 
smokeless and splint coals of West Vir- 
ginia. Indiana mines, in particular, have 
been working on short time, in many in- 
stances averaging less than half time, due 
to car shortage. Throughout the southern 
Illinois region .this shortage has not been 
so pronounced, and the mines have oper- 
ated to about 75 per cent. of their full 
time rating. A considerable improvement 
has been noticed in the market, this apply- 
ing particularly to domestic coals and prob- 
ably induced by the cooler weather. Prac- 
tically no coals from points east of Indiana 
are reaching the Southwestern markets. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite trade active, 
making up deficiency resulting from light 
summer buying. Bituminous demand be- 
coming still more insistent. Reserve stocks 
at a minimum and efforts to increase pro- 
duction meet with little success, Middle 
Western situation remains firm, 
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COAL PRODUCTION 

A partial recovery from the depression of 
the preceding week was registered by the 
ratio of tonnage produced to _ full-time 
capacity for the week ended Aug. 25. Mines 
in twelve states, representing more than 
one-third of the output of the country, re- 
ported a production amounting to 68.5 per 
cent. of their full-time output as limited by 
the labor force at present available. As 
compared with the ratio for the week ended 
Aug. 18, this was a substantial improve- 
ment, but the index is still far below the 
level attained in July. The recovery was 
largely due to the partial cessation of the 
Illinois strikes, which raised the ratio for 
that state from 54.8 to 69.3 per cent. The 
loss of working time in eastern Kentucky 
and Tennessee became even more acute. 
Mines in this area realized but 4.7 per 
cent. of their full-time output. 


PER CENT. OF FULL-TIME OUTPUT 
PRODUCED IN WEEK ENDED 


Aug. 
1 


Tilinois 
Indiana 
Ohio statin aia’ 
Western Penn..... 
Winding Gulf re- 
gion, W. Va..... 
Southwestern Va... 
E. Ky., and Tenn.. 
Alabama.......... 
Kansas & Missouri 
Oklahoma & Ark.. 


MIRODMROD SroOOwW 


Total reporting 
from beginning, 75. 


The same recovery from the slump of 
the week ended Aug. 18 is shown by com- 
parable statistics of coal originated by the 
principal bituminous carriers. Shipments 
for the week ended Sept. 1 in turn slightly 
exceeded those for the week of Aug. 25. 
Illinois, Indiana, western Kentucky, Penn- 
Sylvania and Ohio recorded increases more 
than sufficient to counterbalance the abnor- 
mally low shipments of the Southern Ap- 
palachians, still affected by the strike. 


CARLOADS OF COAL ORIGINATING ON 
PRINCIPAL COAL-CARRYING ROADS 
WEEK ENDED 
-. 18 Aug. 25 Sept. 1 
5,550 


22,938 
47,622 


13,664 


18,247 
1,923 


109,944 


District 
Alabama, East. Kentucky 
and East. Tennessee.... 
Illinois, Indiana, and 
Western Kentucky..... 
Pennsylvania and Ohio.... 
West Virginia and Virginia 
es Ee 
West Virginia and Virginia 
High volatile 
West of the Mississippi... 


6,755 5,368 


20,927 22,423 
44,350 47,058 


13,258 14,021 


18,799 
1,762 


109,431 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 

Iron Age—Readjustment in iron and steel 
values is slow-paced and the Government 
situation is more complicated if anything. 
A significant fact is that representatives 
of some of the Entente Allies are again 
actively negotiating on their own behalf, 
indicating the suspension, for the time at 
least, of efforts to get steel for them through 
the War Industries Board at the prices 
to be fixed later for the Washington Gov- 
ernment. The Attorney General has given 
an opinion that manufacturer members of 
advisory committees may continue their ac- 
tivities at Washington, by declaring their 
interest in each Government contract that 
may be taken by their companies. The steel 
committee has not resumed its functions, 
however, as the opinion is considered vague 
on some points and machinery is lacking 
fcr complying with the conditions imposed. 
There is a steady run of Government buy- 
ing while the major war program is being 
worked out: Government purchases, in fact, 
make up the bulk of current business. In- 
dividual consumers, in the general belief 
that the market will continue to decline, 
are doing no buying that can be put off. 


Dun—Waiting is still the rule in not a 
few quarters, though in the main business 
is rather less hesitant and the advancing 
season is calculated to stimulate those 
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branches which have experienced the usual 
summer halting. With lower temperatures, 
working conditions are also better, but the 
enlargment of manufacturing capacity does 
not in all cases assure augmented outputs, 
for the labor problem grows more difficult 
with the draft in operation, and even where 
supplies of raw materials are adequate, the 
obstacles in transportation not infrequently 
impede their movement to points of desti- 
nation. 

Bradstreet—Governmental buying, fall 
festivals, visits of country merchants, good 
crop prospects, activity in manufacturing, 
the coming of autumn and the concededly 
favorable outlook for fall trade have 
brought about an upward trend in business. 
Governmental buying, in a class by itself, 
takes precedence over other operations, yet 
trade in products needed by the public at 
large has broadened, and displays of fall 
goods have caused retail distribution to 
revive. Nevertheless, uncertainty about the 
extent to which price fixing by the Gov- 
ernment will extend checks various enter- 
prises, has forced some to temporarily slow 
down, and at the same time the subject 
of taxation on excess profits engenders u»- 
certainty while halting plans for expansion. 

Dry Goods Economist—Generally lower 
speculative prices for raw cotton on the 
New York Cotton Exchange and a belief 
with many that futures would show a down- 
ward price tendency, added further weak- 
ness to prices for print cloth convertibles 
held by speculators who have shown a dis- 
position of late to lower their stock. Con- 
verters, however, reported that prices for 
gray cloths with mills showed no material 
change, as mills are well supplied with or- 
cers for Government and converters’ use. 
Inquiries from Government sources for the 
week amounted to one million yards of 
assorted cottons, including ducks. 


_Marshall, Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
distribution of dry goods equals the volume 
of the corresponding period of a year ago, 
which was the largest in our history up 
to that time. Road sales for immediate 
shipment are running about the same as 
in the same period of 1916, while those 
for future delivery are considerably ahead. 
More merchants have been in the market 
during the week. Collections are good. 
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BOSTON 


New England consumers would be appre- 
hensive over inability to buy spot coal were 
it not for two to three months stocks on 
hand. Good water power a factor not al- 
ways realized. A few plants are already 
affected by market deadlock. Quotations 
on $2 net ton basis extremely rare. An- 
thracite shipments slightly better, 

Bituminous—While there is a _ feeling 
that progress is being made toward some 
adjustment of the price situation, there is 
still an utter lack of authoritative infor- 
mation. Operators and sales agents are 
continuing to turn down inquiries, while at 
the same time every effort is made to keep 
up shipments on orders undertaken before 
the President’s order was issued. Soon 
some of the smaller operations will lack 
consignments and the trade will then be in 
position to begin to measure the effect of 
the Government action. 

That the latter is bound to curtail pro- 
duction seems universally conceded, but for 
the present it is non-effective. In_ this 
territory, as elsewhere, fuel consumption is 
much larger than normal and those plants 
that relied upon hand-to-mouth purchases 
are on the verge of serious curtailment. 
Still others consistently accumulated coal 
during May, June and July, and have a 
comfortable mfrgin for the next month or 
two. 

Water power has been unusually good 
and this has been an advantageous circum- 
stance to many of the textile mills. Then, 
too, early August buying was heavy and 
deliveries on these purchases will continue 
for some weeks to come. Practically every 
industry has all the business it can handle, 
and yet no coal shipper dares ask more 
than the $2 basis nor is any shipper ap- 
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parently willing to sell his output at this 
level. Coal is in good active request, yet 
there is practically no spot coal to be had. 

The trade has followed with much in- 
terest the circulars issued by the Federal 
Fuel Director. The statement that _ per- 
sons associated with the distribution of coal 
will not be eligible for the local committees 
puts the usual premium on misinformation, 
Among three or five on such committees 
one member with some practical knowledge 
of the coal business would not be too great 
a concession. 

Except for an occasional “forced sale” 
to free cars at Hampton Roads there is 
practically no spot business on Pocahontas 
or New River. The movement to the North- 
west continues heavy, and receipts here are 
already somewhat affected. Offerings of 
Pocahontas and New River for inland de- 
livery from points like Providence and 
Boston have practically ceased. : 

George’s Creek receipts here are aimost 
nil. The tonnage coming to tide-water is 
light this year anyway, and the western 
priority order operates so strongly against 
New England that cargoes here are a 
great rarity. 

few buyers profess having bought 
Pennsylvania steam_grades at $2 net ton 
as a result of the Government ruling, but 
such statements are hard to run down. 
Any general offering on the $2 basis, is not 
looked for in this market. 

No tonnage is open to spot sale, appar- 
ently, at the New York or Philadelphia 
loading piers. Diligent inquiry fails to dis- 
close any responsible house willing either 
to sell on the $2 basis, or to run counter 
to the Federal ruling. 

We are still in no position, therefore, 
to list quotations on any of the grades. 
Contract shipments are coming forward 
quite regularly and so long as that is the 
case we see no prospect of radical change 
in the near future. 

Anthracite—Receipts from Philadelphia 
have improved slightly, but New York ship- 
ments are still slow. Most retailers have 
been obliged to accept liberal proportions 
of chestnut in their cargoes the past few 
weeks, but egg and stove are again avail- 
able-in sparing quantities. 

Reports of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on the retail situation in various cities 
confirm the extent of the shortage, even 
as compared with 1916 which was behind 
1915. The figures reported are compiled 
from actual examination of dealers’ books. 

There is no let-up in the demand in any 
direction, so far as we can learn. The 
companies that have been shipping regu- 
larly to this market this year are doing 
what they can to keep dealers in business. 
Other shippers, however, are doing little. 

Apparently, pea is in just as good re- 
cuest as ever, notwithstanding the recent 
advance. Retailers are still obliged to take 
on quantities of “independent” coal, al- 
though prices are now adjusted to the 75c. 
premium allowed to mines not “railroad- 
owned.” 


NEW YORK 


Stocks of anthvscite domestic coals low, 
with an urgent demand.: Call for the buck- 
wheat coals is strong, owing to the scarcity 
of bituminous. Barley is long. Bituminous 
operators hopeful of an early revision of 
prices. Industrial plant owners complain 
of lack of coal and write the Washington 
authorities. Heavy shipments to the West 
may cause trouble in the East. Shipping 
delayed because of lack of supplies. 

Anthracite—The trade has settled down 
to its fall business in earnest, with a 
heavy demand for the domestic coals and 
little coal to meet it. There is an urgent 
call for supplies from_every direction and 
while the operators and shippers say the re- 
ceipts here are nearly normal, dealers have 
no stocks on hand. Retail dealers have less 
coal in their yards than in many years 
but they have placed more in cellars than 
heretofore. At the same time many of 
them have unfilled orders aggregating sev- 
eral thousand tons on their books, The 
onlv activity is in the steam coals. 

Unlike the bituminous situation there is 
no confusion over prices, the only change 
having been made in the selling price of 
pea coal. Already opposition to the ad- 
vance has arisen in some localities and it 
is contemplated bv some organizations to 
send petitions to Washington asking for a 
revision of prices. In this city the retail 
dealers have not changed their prices and 
no change is thought of at this time. 

The local trade is interested in the ef- 
forts of the bituminous mine workers to 
secure an increase in wages, realizing that 
if they are successful a similar increase 
might be asked for by the anthracite mine 
workers. 

While there is an urgent demand for 
egg, stove and chestnut, the call for the last 
named size is less strong than for the 
others, Independent product is less plen- 
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uful at the loading docks than company 
coals. Dealers complain of¥slow shipments 
and there is much anxiety because of their 
inability to obtain sufficient coal to fill 
outstanding orders. Pea coal, the other 
domestic size, is scarce, 
_ Much of the activity in the steam coals 
is due to the scarcity of bituminous and 
prices being held tighter than is usually 
the case for this time of the year. Barley 
is longer than either of the other two sizes, 
Some idea of what dealers think of the 
future of these coals may be gotten from 
the prices submitted to one of the City De- 
partments last week which ranged from 
$7.67 to $8.15 for Buckwheat No. 1 and 
$5.96 to $6.46 for barley. 

Current quotations, per gross tons, f.o.b., 
ion haaaaaa at the lower ports are as fol- 
ows: 


Circular Individual 
PRONG 6 sc ccesas cacass Seen $6.70 
WOM a heaaiad tek c ae 5.85 6.60 
OC ae Renee: 6.10 6.85 
Chestnut... <.<06 7 6.20 6.95 
eG cece ee ee 5.30 6.05 
POs coco wsaiccae sens 3.95@4.15 4.80@5.90 
Rice... cocsceeee-« 3.40@3.60 3.75@4.00 
RIESE So ciees: 07 0-% 5c ieee ari 2.90@3.10 2.30@3.00 
MOE roe te es p> Ss) ce Syahns 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—While there is not much 
activity in the local market, tradesmen 
have a better feeling as to the future and 
are hopeful of a revision in prices. Mean- 
while the situation continues quiet with 
little coal moving, except on contract. Pro- 
duction depends largely upon the size of 
the contracts held by the operator. 

There has been no let-up in the demand 
here and some shippers believe it is be- 
coming more urgent. Conditions at many 
nearby industrial plants are more acute 
and the owners are doing everything pos- 
sible to get supplies, some even going so 
far as to write the Washington authorities 
complaining of the lack of coal and telling 
of their efforts to secure fuel. 

Meanwhile operators and shippers are 
adhering strictly to the Government prices 
and turning down manv new orders. Large 
plants which ordinarily are able to get 
sufficient coal to operate on their contracts 
are endeavoring to pick up free coals ow- 
ing to the longer operating hours but are 
meeting with little success. Contract coal 
is moving in good shape, but most con- 
sumers are willing to take more than they 
are getting. ‘ 

Operators and _ shippers are carefullv 
watching developments from the almost 
daily conferences being held in Washington 
and expect that the cutcome will be a 
change in the price-list. Meanwhile, the 
mine workers are becoming restless and 
are asking the operators in some districts 
for higher wages. 

The heavy shipments made to the West- 
ern markets by direction of the Federal 
authorities will in the opinion of many 
coal men, result in serictis eonditions in 
the East this winter. This is especially 
true of districts which depend greatly upon 
the Fairmont coals. 

The lack of free coals is delaving ship- 
ring, the harbor being liberally dotted with 
vessels that cannot go to sea because of the 
lack of bunker fuel. 

It is said that some middie houses that 
contracted heavily with operators previ- 
ous to the fixing of the new prices are 
being hard pinched because of their 
failure to dispose of their coal before thé 
new prices went into effect. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite trade stirred by cool weather. 
School opening adds to rush. Rumor of 
Government price change. Retail prices 
vary. No standard retail prices for several 
months. Trade Commission asks dealers 
for new reports. Bituminous trade condi- 
tion chaotic. Hope for better prices grows 
stronger. Supply of coal short, as well as 
cars. 

Anthracite—With cool weather prevail- 
ing, the retail trade has been somewhat 
stirred by the demands for coal. Mostly 
the requests were for half-ton lots and 
principally for pea size. Of course, not all 
dealers were able to supply this size, but 
the turning of the trade over to chestnut 
was not so difficult. While the dealers 
met the demands in good shape, yet they 
have a feeling of uneasiness at this fore- 
taste of rush times. 

The demand at this time was, of course, 
only for fuel for cooking stoves, as most 
people desire to have a fire in the house to 
take off the chill, but when the need for 
the regular ‘heating furnaces arrives some 
dealers fear they will be unable to meet 
the demand. 
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The present rush is also further aug- 
mented by the opening of the schools and 
the return to the city of many families 
whose homes have been closed since early 


summer. The dealers now find themselves 
in a quandary to supply the coal on orders 
placed since spring. This is the busi ess 
the retailers neglected for higher pri 2d 
orders that came later, but which now 
must be given attention. 

There is a rumor current that the Gov- 
ernment intends to revise the prices as 
issued for the season commencing Sept. 1 
and it would seem that the news is based 
on something more substantial than mere 
rumor. Most of the talk seems to center 
about the price of pea coal and it would 
not be surprising if the order came to re- 
duce this size to $3.50 beginning with Oct 
1. Other interests seem to feel that in this 
event about 10 cents per ton might be 
added tc the prepared sizes. 

The winter prices as announced by the 
retailers vary. One large company is quot- 
ing egg at $825 stove at $8.50, chestnut 
at $8.75 and pea at $7.75. The latter is 
based on $4 pea coal at the mines. 

The retail trade was a little upset this 
week by receiving requests from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for further informa- 
tion regarding the business. Retailers were 
asked to fill in forms showing their stock on 
hand on Sept. 1. as compared with this 
time last year. Their receipts for August, 
1916, and August, 1917 with the prices 
paid and the prices charged their custom- 
ers. It is likely that the margin between 
the cost and selling price for August this 
year is greater than for years. This is ac- 
counted for by the increased cost of every- 
thing entering into the dealers’ business. 
Dealers claim this can easily be proven, 
but they must have the opportunity. 

The steam sizes are showing a little more 
streneth, probably due to the cool weather 
and the approaching season when they will 
be needed for heating purposes. Buck- 
wheat is the most popular of the junior 
sizes and is bringing around $3.50. Rice 
and barley are not strong and are selling 
close to $2 and $1 respectively. 

Both the wholesale and retail men claim 
they never had their accounts in better 
shape. Sixty-day business is not sought 
by either branch of the trade, which in 
times past was the custom. 

The prices per gross ton at the mines 
for line shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond 
for tide are as follows: 


Lie Tide Line Tide 
Broken..... $4.55 $5.90 Buck...... $2.90 3 
Oe 445 5.80 Rice ...... 2.40 34 
Stove...... 470 605 Boiler..... 2.20 2.9 
Nut....... © 80 6.05 Barley..... 0.90 2.15 
Peas... “400 $95 


Bituminous—The bituminous trade con- 
tinues in the same chaotic condition preva- 
lent since the Government prices were an- 
nounced a few weeks since. Production: is 
in no way commensurate with the demand 
and local consumers are extremely anxious 
to secure shipments. It goes without ques- 
tion that the standard fixed prices are ad- 
hered to, but the sffor. sf increased prices 
are still quitc numerous from concerns who 
are in dire need of fuel and yet who fail 
to understand the seriousness of the case 
should any shipper receive more than the 
Government figure for his coal. 

The car supply continues to be in about 
the same proportion as has prevailed for 
weeks past and many operations report be- 
ing unable to operate full time on this ac- 
count. Because of this there is practically 
no coal to be had at $2, as even with the 
entire production most contract business is 
short. 

Local shippers are beginning to take 
some encouragement from the statement of 
the Fuel Administrator that the prices of 
bituminous coal mav be adjusted in the 
near future and laying stress on the fact 
that prices first announced were purely 
tentative. 


BALTIMORE 
Coal situation grows acute while fuel 
men await solution from Washington. 


Operators hotly protesting price. Q Hard coal 
prices advance and supplies a little easier. 


Bituminous—Looking to Washington still 
for an early solution of the great fuel 
tengle that has arisen through Government 
price regulation, the trade here finds that 
it ean purchase no $2 coal, that even con- 
tract fuel is running in light supply, ap- 
parently due to the fact that the entire 
mining world is in a state of unrest, and 
stocks and supplies at tide are becoming 
so light as to cause distinct uneasiness as 
to the near-outlook. } 

Big plants here are at present either 
drawing upon their stocks to aid what con- 
tract coal they can secure, or are borrowing 
contract coal from other industries that can 
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spare taem a part of their deliveries. Some 
few may be getting through coal bought 
practically spot at higher than Government 
figures, but no one will admit such trans- 
actions. That there has been much dating 
back of orders to tide over the present 
tight situation, pending Government solu- 
tion of its own-created problem, is more 
than probable. 

Anthracite—Anthracite supplies are com- 
ing through a little better, although all the 
coal men here are far back on their orders. 
The September retail advance of 10c. a ton 
has been inaugurated, making prices here 
at present as follows: Broken, $9.20, egg, 
$8.90; stove, $9.15; chestnut, $9.15; pea, 
$8.30. Sunbury, egg, $9.15; stove, ; 
chestnut, $9.55. Lykens Valley, ; 
stove, $9.90; chestnut, $9.90. Buckwheat 
coal, $6.70. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Stocks still large. Heavy shipments coast- 
wise. No sales reported at Government 
price. Good dumpings past week. 

The terminals still report good stocks 
on hand, which do not seem to have been 
diminished to any great extent by the 
large tonnage dumped during the past week. 
The bulk of the tonnage has moved coast- 
wise under contract, also considerable coal 
has been taken by the Navy Department. 
Navy requirements are expected to be 
heavier this week than for some time past. 

Foreign inquiry is fairly good, but few 
quotations seem to have been made as it is 
not quite clear to the trade whether or not 
the price fixed by the Government applies 
to the export and bunker trade. It does 
not seem reasonable that it should as it is 
hardly possible that the Government would 
fix a m.iximum price to be charged the for- 
eign consumer. 

The foreign customer would then benefit 
at the expense of the citizens of this coun- 
try. A number of shippers are awaiting 
some definite expression from Washington 
on this point. In the meantime there is a 
difference of opinion regarding this class of 
business. As far as can be ascertained 
there. have been no domestic sales since 
the proclamation of the President fixing 
the mine price, at either the fixed price 
or any other. 

Shippers are confining themselves to con- 
tract business strictly, and seem pretty busy 
at it. As will be noted from the detailed 
record of the past week’s dumping an in- 
crease is shown. This bids fair to keep 
up this week and the total of the month 
should be large. 

Some improvement is noticed in the mat- 
ter of obtaining bunker and export licenses. 
‘lhe delay is not so great as heretofore 
and it is understood that the Bureau of 
Export Licenses works 24 hours per day. 

Dumpings for the past week were: 

Week Ending 
Sept. 8 
101,412 gross tons 
116,901 gross tons 


Virginia Railway : 
Norfolk & Western Railway. .. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway... . 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

Practically no charters are heard of from 
Hampton Roads to Boston, the peculiar 
state of the coal market being a controlling 
condition. Two dollars and fifty cents is 
still quoted, but except for a few barges 
the rate is only nominal. 

On Long Island Sound, New York load- 
ing, rates are $1.25@1.35 to Providence 
and $1.40@1.50 to New Bedford. To East- 
ern Maine points $3 is again the going 
freight. 





Lake Markets 











PITTSBURGH 


No market developments, sales at the $2 
basis remaining insignificant. Reports are 
that production is decreasing. Some wagon 
mines are reopening. 

The coal market has not developed to 
any extent since last report. Ther: is no 
regular trading on the $2 basis, to the extent 
ol any material tonnage Operators insist 
that production is decreasing because there 
are mines that cannot produce on the $2 
basis, while it appears that the mines that 
Fave a lower cost are shipping all their 
output on contracts, leaving nothing to be 
offered in the market. 

No information is available as to what 
representations are being made to the coal- 
control authorities at Washington on behalf 
of the operators. It is stated, however, 
that many operators are suggesting to those 
who inquire for coal and are turned down, 
that they write to Dr. Garfield relating 
the circumstances. 

Shipments in the Lake trade have been 
heavy since the priority order went into 
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effect and the railroads are giving the 
movement excellent dispatch. 

Some of the steel mills have been com- 
plaining loudly of their inability to buy 
coal in the market and assert that they are 
going to lose production. Some reports are 
already in circulation of steel output being 
reduced, particularly in the Youngstown 
district, on account of coal shortage, but 
these reports seem to be premature. In a 
number of cases mills have stock piles, ac- 
cumulated against trouble in the winter, 
and these stock piles would be taken be- 
fore operations were curtailed. 

We quote the market, such as there is, 
at the fixed prices, $1.75 for slack, $2 for 
mine-run and $2.25 for sized coal, per net 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district, with 15c. 
additional in case sales are made by brok- 
ers. 

It is understood some of the wagon mines 
are now operating on the basis of selling 
coal at $2 at the mine and charging vari- 
ous prices, averaging $2 or more, for haul- 
ing the coal to railroads. The supply of 
cars, however, is quite limited. 

BUFFALO 

No change in the bituminous situation. 
Jobbers still waiting to see what the mine 
owners do. All coal moves on contract, 
with no prospect of coming down. Anthra- 
cite moving fast. Local trade easier. 

Bituminous—Nobody is yet willing to sell 
coal for $2 or near it. The way the price 
is avoided is to turn the entire output in 
on contracts and allow the consumer, who 
has no previous agreement, to go without 
any. It has been found entirely impossible 
to get a ton of coal for such members of 
the trade so far. Even when there is com- 
plaint that the supply is giving out the 
coal is not forthcoming. The uniform reply 
of the operators is that they have contracts 
enough to take their whole output and they 
have nothing to sell. Some of the smaller 
operators have closed down, on the claim 
that they are not able to run at a profit at 
ae prices. Jobbers agree that they are 
right 

This leav es the jobbers nothing to do but 
to look after such contracts as they have 
and stand off all orders for uncontracted 
coal. They do not feel like taking any 
chances on selling at higher prices, even 
if they could get a supply. They entirely 
agree with the operators that the price is 
too low. 

There is complaint of car shortage and 
lack of labor still, but all this is pretty 
nearlv a lost issue in view of the problem 
of prices. It is generally believed that 
the Government will have to increase its 
price hefore the situation will clear up. 
Then if operators su‘denlv find thev have 
free coal to sell it ma look peculiar. 

Tt mav still be profitable to show what 
the Buffalo price of bituminous would be 
if onerators would sell it at the regulation 


price. This is as follows, per net ton, 
f.0.b.: 

Slack Lump 
Pittsburgh (rail rate)............ $3.30 $3.80 
Bessemer (rail rate), ............. 20 3.70 
Allegheny Valley (rail rate).. 3.15 3.65 


Anthracite—The local trade is tranquil. 
There are consumers who claim thev are 
not getting any coal but the fact remains 
that more has been distributed through the 
citv than ever before during the summer 
season. Some heavv dealers say their 
books show about 49 ner cent. more than 
last season since April and they feel that 
there is no reason to be disturbed. The 
city will be well taken care of, as it always 
has been. 

At the same time the citv shippers are 
hesieged every day bv Western and Cana- 
dian retailers, complaining that thev have 
no coal and are afraid the winter will find 
them unable to meet the demand. The situ- 
ation is perplexing, for more coal has also 
been shipped into that territory this sum- 
mer than in former seasons and of course 
the consumers have it. They would mostlv 
take twice what thev have and elamor for 
more, so convinced are they that there is 
going to be a shortage next winter. 

The fixing of certain anthracite prices 
latelv has made no difference. The idea 
is that there is to he a shortage and nobody 
ean convince buvers to the contrary. Re- 
tailers are also aware that thev could in- 
crease their sales just as far as they could 
get coal, so they are doing what they can 
to get more. 

Anthracite shipments by Lake are liberal, 
heing as follows for the week without the 
Canadian report, which is withheld: 47.700 
tons to Chicago; 16.700 tons to Milwaukee; 
13.260 tons to Green Bav: 1909 tons to 
— and 77,700 tons to Duluth and Supe- 
rior. 

Freight rates remain at $1.25 to Depere, 
75 cents to Green Bay, 60 cents to Chi- 
cago, 60 cents to Milwaukee and 45 cents 
to Duluth. 
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CLEVELAND 

Lake shipments increasing. 
eastern Ohio production. 

The Federal Government’s order giving 
preference to Lake shipments has greatly 
increased these shipments and the tonnage 
loaded for the Northwest. Last week was 
the largest of any week since the estab- 
lishment of the Lake Erie Bituminous Coai 
Exchange. It is hoped these conditions will 
prevail till close of navigation as it is re- 
ported that the Northwestern coal docks 
were over 900,000 tons short on Aug. 1, as 
compared with Aug. 1, 6. 

During the month of August 4,300,000 
tons of bituminous coal was shipped to the 
Northwest. This is 80,000 tons more than 
was ever shipped in any one month before. 

For the month of August the Pittsburg 
No. 8 district in eastern Ohio produced 
1,017,995 tons. This is a decrease of about 
100,000.tons as compared with August, 1916. 


: TOLEDO 

All users of steam coal, and the majority 
of the dealers, are scouring the market in 
an effort to place orders for fuel in any 
amounts. Most mines are reported sold up 
to capacity. 

Buying in all departments of the coal 
trade is at a standstill, but not because of 
a lack of interest on the part of the buyers. 
Wholesalers in this city, for the most part, 
are not accepting orders for immediate de- 
livery. The scarcity of cars, labor and 
motive power is given as the main reason 
why orders can not be handled as effec- 
tively as a month ago. 

Some coal is arriving, but the amount is 
negligible when compared to the greatly 
advanced demands being made upon the 
wholesalers this year. Every factory in this 
city is using more coal by a wide margin 
than it did last year. 

The Lake trade is in the midst of an 
activity never experienced before. As a 
result of the recent Government order to 
help solve the problem of distributing coal 
in the Northwest, several vessels engaged 
in the ore trade, which were returning to 
Duluth without a cargo, were stopped in 
the Detroit River by Government officials 
and ordered to return to Toledo and secure 
a cargo of coal. 

No vessels are leaving this port without 
a load of coal for the Upper Lakes. A 
local dock which had been handling on an 
average of 800 cars of coal per day, is now 
dumping over 950 cars into the holds of 
the carriers. Other docks have been speeded 
up and are handling about a third more 
cars every day than they were during the 
summer months. Freighters are taking an 
average of 11,000 tons of coal as a cargo, 
and the railroads are hard put to it to 
supply the docks with sufficient coal to 
load the ships. 

Prices per ton, f.o.b. mines, are as fol- 
lows: 


Decrease in 


; Lump and Nut and 
Mine-Run Egg Slack 


5 #2. 25@2.60 $1.75@2 10 
0 ¢- ee. 65 He 70@ 2.15 


Hocking and 
Pomeroy. $2.00@2 
Kentucky... 1.95@2. 
Pocohontas. 2.00 
West Virginia 
splint.... 2.00 = 2.25 1.25 


DETROIT 


Little or no free coal is to be found in 
the market. Anthracite receipts continue 
light. Shipments by Lake gain in volume. 

Bituminous—With demand for steam coal 
moderately active and coming from con- 
sumers who expect to suppiy their require- 
ments at the prices fixed by the Govern- 
ment, wholesalers and jobbers say almost 
no free coal is to be had in the local 
market. The explanation is offered that 
producers of bituminous coal are finding 
themselves unable to turn out a quantity 
much in excess of the amount covered by 
contracts which they had taken prior to 
the date when the Government prices were 
announced. The producers, it is said, are 
obliged to exert vigorous effort in order to 
get out sufficient coal to fill contracts, 
which for the most part were booked at 
prices materially higher than those later 
put in effect by the Government. 


Anthracite—Retail dealers are receiving 
orly small quantities of anthracite and their 
efforts to obtain a more liberal allotment 
are said to be meeting with little success. 
Many of the consumers, ~who have not al- 
ready given their order, are reported to be 
holding back, evidently with the belief 
that they will derive some advantage from 
the prospective fixing of retail prices by 
the Government. It is feared by some of 
the dealers that the result of this delay 
will be a releasing of so large a volume 
of business later that stocks on hand and 
delivery facilities will be unable to take 
care of all customers in a satisfactory man- 
ner. 
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Lake Trade—Considerable improvement 
is reported in the movement of coal to 
loading docks on the Lakes, this being 
largely the result of Government action 
requiring the railroads to turn over all 
suitable available cars to be loaded with 
Lake coal. The Lake Erie Coal Exchange 
is now offering a rate of 50c. to ports at 
the head of Lake Superior and 75c. to 
Lake Michigan ports. Delays imposed on 
ore carriers by car shortage at unloading 
ports is having the effect of shortening the 
available supply of vessel tonnage for hand- 
ling coal shipments. 


COLUMBUS 


The Ohio market is still in an unsettled 
state. There is little free coal on the 
market and operators are generally refus- 
ing orders. The Lake traffic is taking all 
available tonnage. 


Uncertainty still characterizes the coal 
trade in Ohio. Operators, jobbers and re- 
tailers are at a loss how to proceed and as 
a result a large majority are doing little. 
The “provisional” prices fixed at Washing- 
ton still maintain but it is generally be- 
lieved that higher prices will be allowed 
and consequently operators and jobbers are 
waiting to see which way the market turns. 
The Lake trade is active and there is also 
a good steam demand. Domestic coal is 
quiet. 

Production has been slightly better dur- 
ing the past week. Certain railroad em- 
bargoes have had the effect of curtailing 
the output and there are quite a few com- 
plaints of actual shortage of equipment. 
Labor troubles have been settled to a cer- 
tain extent although some districts still 
have mines idle because of labor difficu'ties. 
It is estimated that the Hocking Valley is 
producing about 75 per cent. of normal. 
Eastern Ohio is credited with 65 per cent. 
and other fields are producing around 
75 per cent. 

Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom-_ Eastern 

ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ $225 $2.25 
Inch and a quarter...... 2.45 yy $2.25 
Three-quarter inch...... 2. 29 2 25 2 25 
Cai parenerse anarerdearaae 2.25 225 yay 
1 AA ie ee ane ie 2.25 2.25 ; m, 
WESTON, .....00c5000.. 2.08 2.90 2.00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Coarse slack............ 1.75 1.75 1.75 
LOUISVILLE 
Market erntinues much disorganized 


pending definite application of Government 
schedule. Industrial demand brisk but 
domestic consumers almost unanimously 
await lower prices. 

A most unsatisfactory condition continues 
in this market, with much uncertainty as 
to the course prices will take. Industrial 
consumers are buying readily and south- 
eastern Kentucky coals are selling readily 
at the Jellico levels, where any are to be 
delivered. Some of the western Kentucky 
operators have announced that they will 
sell coal on the $1.70@2.20 basis, those 
which have agencies making no charge for 
sales. There is, however, almost no coal 
for sale at this price and the movement 
throughout this territory for the most part 
is on old contracts or on formerly placed 
orders. 

The domestic trade is dull. One Louis- 
ville dealer has cut the price 50c. on the 
ton and another 10c.. but as a rule in- 
quiries of the retail dealers as to when the 
prices will come down are answered with 
an “Ask ‘Doctor’ Garfield.” 

The strike in southeastern-Kentucky and 
Tennessee, continues with practically no 
change, no important operations having 
made terms. What promised to be a settle- 
ment failed to get that far but it is re- 
ported that another week will see a settle- 
ment on a basis approximately like that of 
the “Alabama plan.” 


BIRMINGHAM 


Demand strong with practically no coal 
available to meet it. Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation ratifies Commissioner Wilson’s 
peace proposal. Miners’ Union fails to take 
action and sends committee to Washington 
to place grievances before Dr. Garfield and 
other government officials. No strike with- 
out sanction of national union officials. 
Strong spot demand for coal, with produc- 
tion not adequate to care for existing con- 
tracts. 

During the week the Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation met, and though not officially 
confirmed, it is understood unanimously 
ratified Commissioner Wilson’s peace pro- 
posal, while the Miners’ Union, District 
No. 20, after a stormy three-day session, 
failed to take action on the conciliatory 
agreement and appointed a committee to go 
to Washington and appear before Dr. Gar- 
field and other government officials with 
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certain of their grievances and report back 
to a later convention. It was agreed that 
no strike would be called at this time or 
later without the sanction of the national 
officials of the union. 

Operating conditions during the last week 
have been especially unsatisfactory, few, 
if any, mines having normal crews, and 
production at the commercial mines has 
ranged from 50 to 75 per cent. normal, fur- 
nace companies making a slightly better 
showing. It is reported that the output has 
not been sufficient to meet the stipulated 
requirements of contract business, therefore 
there has been practically no coal to meet 
the spot inquiry, which has strengthened 
considerably. 

Following the definite fixing of mine 
prices by the coal administrator it is ex- 
pected that a schedule for the retailer will 
be announced. In the meantime this in- 
dividual is very much up in the air. Some 
yards have high-priced coal on their hands 
and more to come, while the householder 
is refraining from purchasing his winter 
supply, with the assurance of getting his 
coal in some instances at less than cost at 
the mines, if the supply is sufficient for 
him to get any at all. 





Coke 











CONNELLSVILLE 


Active market continues with no general 
price trend. Price fixing by Government 
still expected. Production and shipments 
decrease. 


The spot-coke market continues active, 
there being heavy demand from various 
quarters. As some buyers disappear from 
the market others are developed, and the 
volume of demand keeps up to a fairly uni- 
form average. Not so with prices. however, 
which fluctuate from day to day, frequently 
by more than 50c. a ton. Late last week 
the market stiffened but at this writing 
it is back to the level of a week ago. 

There is no news on the Government’s 
price-fixing program. The trade still be- 
lieves that the Government will fix prices 
on coke, but the only explanation for the 
delay is that the fixing of coal prices has 
raised so much protest that time is being 
taken to give the subject of coke prices more 
consideration. It is possible that there is 
a hint as to what the Government will ex- 
rect, in the matter of coke prices to the 
general trade, in the prices at which coke 
for the Navy Department was recently al- 
lotted. There was 16,000 tons distributed 
to Connellsville and West Virginia opera- 
tors, for shipment through next June, at 
$3 for heating grade and $3.50 for foundry 
grade, only about 1000 tons of the lower 
grade being required. The operators con- 
sider the prices very low, but as the ton- 
nage is insignificant no complaint is being 
made. 

Despite fluctuations meanwhile, we auote 
prices the same as one week ago, $13@13.50 
for spot furnace and $13.50@14 for spot 
foundry, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended Sept. 1 at 336,170 tons, 
a decrease of 22,334 tons, and shipments 
at 337.299 tons. a decrease of 26,220 tons. 

Some coke operators have been offering 
sliding-scale contracts on coke for the first 
half or all of next vear: the coke price to 
be fixed monthly in accordance with the 
market price of pig iron. The object of 
furnaces in buying at this time would be 
to secure assurance of a regular supply in 
ease the Government fixes the Pennsylvania 
market price at a low level. 


Buffalo—The prospect of a _ regulation 
rrice being placed on coke at the ovens 
is said not to be as good as it was and 
prices remain strong on the basis of $15.50 
for 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, $15 for 48- 
hr. furnace and $13 for low grades. Lake 
receipts of iron ore at this port continue 
heavy, being 259,476 gross tons for the 
week. Unloading delays are small here, 
as compared with other Lake FErie ports. 
Tt is reported by vessel owners that the fleet 
will not be able to carry the amount of 
ore this season that was specified and the 
closing will have to be late if approximately 
this amount is moved. 


Birmingham—The only change noted in 
the coke situation the last week is a fur- 
ther restricted production. Furnace com- 
anies have experienced difficulty in secur- 
ing sufficient stocks to keep their stacks 
going, production being badly crippled by 
the curtailment of the coal supply. Foun- 
dry coke is very scarce, with no change in 
prices, spot ranging from $14.50 to $16.50 
per net ton, ovens. 
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Middle Western 


GENERAL REVIEW 
Shortage of cars and labor becoming 
acute. Embargoes on Eastern roads inter- 
fering with shipments moving to the west- 
ern market. Retailers are heavy  pur- 
chasers. 


Due to the continued shortage of cars 
throughout the Eastern fields, especially 
that part of West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky that ship more or less coal to 
the Mid-west territory, little tonnage move- 
ment from these fields has reached this 
market, and the railroads are making little 
headway moving loaded cars due to a 
shortage of motive power. The suspension 
of operations on account of strikes at a 
number of the Kentucky mines is also in- 
terfering with shipments. The supply of 
empties for loading at the Indiana mines 
the past week was unusually poor. and 
mines that are served by one railroad only 
operated less than half time. Illinois mines 
were more fortunate in this respect—in 
the southern part of the state more time 
was lost on account of shortage of labor 
and mine disability than for cars. 

Shipments via the Great Lakes has 
shown an improvement, and receipts at the 
docks at the head of the Lakes were 
heavier the past week than for any one 
week heretofore this season. Duluth an- 
thracite receipts this year show a gain 
of 165,590 tons over the same period last 
year, while bituminous receipts compared 
to last year have declined 736,200 tons. At 
the Ashland docks the receipts have fallen 
— 30 per cent. compared to last 

The United Mine Workers of America 
headed by John P. White, conferred the 
past week with operators of the four 
states, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois relative te a new schedule of wages 
for the miners. At the request of Dr. 
Garfield, the matter is to be held in abey- 
ance until such time as Dr. Garfield can 
complete his advisory organization. 

The operators will not oppose another 
advance to the miners providing the govern- 
ment will say in advance that the increase 
shall be absorbed by the public. An in- 
crease at this time will no doubt be an 
incentive to the average miner to retain his 
position, and enable him to meet the con- 
tinuous increases in the cost of living. 

Shippers of Indiana and Tllinois coals 
have been flooded with orders the past 
week—most of the business coming from 
the retailers who are coming into the mar- 
ket strongly and evidently making an effort 
to place sufficient orders to offset their 
lack of buying earlier in the summer. 

Considering the proposition broadly the 
coal situation is in a dangerous predica- 
ment. and it is extremelv doubtful if there 
will be enough coal to satisfy the demands 
of ali the users of fuel three months hence, 


CHICAGO 


The Chicago market is confronted with a 
serious shortage of Pocahontas and other 
high-grade coals. Indiana mines operat- 
ing at less than half time because of car 
shortage. Southern Illinois mines operating 
about 75 per cent. of full time. 


Shipments of West Virginia coals to the 
Chicago market have been almost at a 
standstill the past week. This is occasioned 
by embargoes on the Norfolk & Western, 
also the fact that this road seems unable 
to provide enough locomotives to handle 
loaded coal cars. Retail dealers are un- 
able to secure Pocahontas in_ sufficient 
quantities to satisfy consumers—the lat- 
ter having come into the market more 
strongly the past week than at any time 
since last winter. 

There is also a shortage of anthracite 
in the domestic market. Householders are 
trving to get coal but find deliveries are 
slow, and in a number of instances they 
are substituting other coals for anthracite 
—dealers being six to eight weeks behind 
on this grade and making little promise of 
a supply later. ; 

There has been a noticeable increase in 
the shortage of cars at the Indiana mines 
due to the priority order issued by Jude 
Robert Lovett, Federal dictator of freight 
shipments, which was interpreted to mean 
that the Pennsylvania Lines in Indiana 
would have to divert all of their coal cars 
to Lake ports for Northwest shipments 
until the close of navigation. This will 
seriously affect Knox County mines, also 
handicap the movement to Indianapolis of 
coal shipments from Sullivan, Vigo and 
Greene Counties. 

Indiana shippers have an overabundance 
of orders especially for the steam trade, 
and claim that householders have not as 
yet woke up to the fact that prices are now 
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as low as if not lower than they will be 
any time during the coming winter. 

Kxxcept for a shortage of labor the mines 
in the Fulton and Peoria county fields have 
operated at about full time. Shippers in 
this district are flooded with orders and 
most of the mines are booked up for six to 
eight weeks. Because the new schedule of 
prices are less than the total! cost of oper- 
ating including all overhead expense, des- 
perate efforts are being made by the oper- 
ators to secure permission from Dr. Gar- 
field to increase these prices. If this per- 
mission is not secured at an early date 
some of the smaller mines will be com- 
pelled to cease operations. 

The Peoples Coal Mine, Lebanon, IIl.. 
and the MeLean County Coal Co., Bloom- 
ington, Tll., have closed down until such 
time as the Government. grants permission 
for them to increase prices sufficiently to 
operate at a profit. The latter mine pro- 
duces about 60,000 tons yearly, and it is 
claimed that the cost exceeds the sale 
price, 19c. per ton. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
follows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 


Williamson Saline 
and and 
Franklin Harrisburg 
Biteam WIND ..< sis 6 cwices $2. 20@2 es $2. 20@ 2.35 
Domestic lump........ 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
E ee or furnace 2.20@2 33 2.20@2.35 
Sm’! egg or nut. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2. 35 
Stove ‘ ... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
CRGMUNUL, coencses conc 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
ROB. neh ioscan 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
Washed egg.......... 2.20@2.35 .. ae 
Washed stove 2.20@2. 35 
Washed nut. . .sw 2. 80@2. 35 
BORON y 65 disease wie a0 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 
Screenings 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 
Washed slack 1.70@1.85  . ; f 
Clintonand Knox and Eastern 


Sullivan Greene Kentucky 
Dom. lump.. $2. 20@ 2. 35 * 20@ 2 es $2.65@ 2.80 
Steam lump. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2 2.65@ 2.80 
Egg.... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2 33 2.65@2. 80 
Sm’l. egg or 


nut....... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Mine-run.... 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 2.40@2.55 
Screenings... 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 2.15@2.30 


MILWAUKEE 


Anthracite grades advanced 10c. per ton. 
Fuel Board of the County Council of De- 
fense finds that present rates on coal at 
Milwaukee are not unfairly high. 


Milwaukee will have sufficient coal to last 
through the coming winter if the present 
rate of receipts are kept up, but there will 
te little chance of a reduction in the price 
of anthracite. This is the judgment of the 
Fuel Board of the Milwaukee County Coun- 
cil of Defense, in its report to the public. 
The report adds, however, that it may be 
found necessary to substitute a certain 
amount of soft coal for hard 

The Board’s findings, in brief, are that 
present »rices of anthracite coal in Milwau- 
kee are not unfairly high considering the 
President’s mine prices and the cost of 
transportation and handling; that while the 
iverage advance in the price of anthracite 
is but 124 per cent. over last year, general 
commodity prices have advanced 50 per 
‘ent.; that prices of the various grades of 
inthracite to Milwaukee consumers should 
ve: Ege, $9.20; stove, $9.42; nut, $9.52, 
with an additional charge of 50c. per ton 
‘or carrying coal into bins. 

There is naturally some criticism of the 
3oard’s conclusions, the admission that out 
of $10.02, the total cost of a ton of chestnut 
2»0al-put in the bin at Milwaukee, $3.62 is 
-xacted after the coal reaches the dock in 
this city, being the disturbing point. 

A report on the coal situation throughout 
he state is expected shortly from W. N. 
Vitzgerald, who was designated by Governor 
*hilipp to investigate conditions, both as to 
supply and cost to consumer. 

Anthracite grades of coal were advanced 
de. per ton at Milwaukee on the 1st of 
september. Rates on soft coal were not 
shanged. 

Coal has been arriving more freely of 
ate. Since the opening of navigation up 
o and including Sept. 10, the receipts of 
1iard coal aggregate 549,500 tons, or 16,034 
ons more than was received during the 
ame time last year. The average receipts 
luring the same period for the past four 
rears have been 591,661 tons. The receipts 
f soft coal up to the same date this year 
geregate 1,918,664 tons, against 2,515,105 
ons during the same period last year, a 
‘falling off of 596,441 tons. This shortage 


‘an be largely made up if receipts continue 
us they are at present. 

Fires caused by spontaneous combustion 
re occurring daily at the different coal 
ocks and yards throughout the city where 
tocks of bituminous coal are stored. Soft 


COAL AGE 


coal has accumulated to some extént be- 
cause orders from the interior are being 
held up pending the price controversy. 


ST. LOUIS 


Market shows considerable improvement, 
especially in steam sizes. Domestic market 
extremely good on high grade. Standard 
dragging a trifle. Car supply shows con- 
siderable improvement. No Eastern coals. 
Retail market uncertain. 

The St. Louis market shows a wonderful 
development in the past week on steam 
sizes. It is almost impossible at this time 
to get steam coal from the high grade 


field and everything that is offered from the 


Standard field is readily taken. 

The principal cause of the shortage of 
steam coals is on account of the operators 
being able to get a domestic price for No. 
1, 2 and 3 sizes of nut, leaving only the 
No. 5 for steam. Mine run, however, is not 
in demand. 

In the high grade field several mines 
were being sold up rapidly on lump and 
egg. The country demand has been ex- 





Fulton Grundy, La- 
and Salle, Bureau 
Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 
$2. 20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.65@2. 80 
2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2. 80 
2. 20@ 2. 35 ae os | re : 
eS OD Ee | a ae Ve ONE \ rca 
ie re eee 2.20@2.35 2.65@2 80 
Seis das ea rakes tae eelaNe 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
~ 2.20@2.35 2.65@2 89 
1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 2.40@2.55 
1°70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 2.15@2.30 
U70@U.85: .....;. .. 1.70@1.85 2.15@2.30 
Smokeless: 
Pocah. and West Va. 
W. Va. Penna. Hocking Splint 


$2.25@2.40 $2 25@2.40 $2.60@2.75 $2.40@2.55 
2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 
2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 


... 2.60@2.75 2.40@2. 55; 
2.00@2.15 2.00@2.15 2.35@2.50 2.15@2. 30! 
1.75@1.90 1.75@1.90 2.10@2.25 1.90@2.05 


cellent, although the city call is not good. 
Country shipments now mean that cars will 
not return as quickly as when shipped to 
the city, and it is well that the country 
demand is good right now, for the car sup- 
ply is better than it has been any time 
since last! spring. 

On several roads this week mines have 
worked as many as five days, and the II- 
linois Central shows up better in the way 
of improvement than any other road. 

There is everything to indicate that the 
consumer will have to resort to buying the 
cheaper coals at even the same price as 
high grade, for the high grade is being 
sold up so rapidiy that there will be no 
chance of taking care of the large volume 
of business offered from now on. There is 
no scarcity of coal, however, and there. is 
no indication that there will be a scarcity. 

In the Mt. Olive field the mines are trv- 
ing to fill orders that they have had for 
several weeks, and the railroad tonnage 
continues heavy. Good working time con- 
tinues, with plenty of cars. 

In the Standard field lump sizes are a 
little slow, while steam is exceptionally 
good. Lump and egg in the Standard field 
will continue slow until the tonnage offered 
in high grade is taken up. when the puhli- 
wi!l have to resort to the Standard qualities. 

Good working time continues in this 
field, with plenty of equipment. There are 
some minor labor troubles that have shut 
down operations for a week or two at a 
time, but they are not important. 

In the Carterville field some of the wash- 
ers have been obliged to suspend opera- 
tions, and others have been hauling water 
for the washers on account of no rain. 

During the past week some anthracite 
moved in, but not any heavy tonnage, also 
a little smokeless. Nothing from. the 
Arkansas field is coming in, and the un- 
derstanding is that several of the mines 
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there are closed down on account of not 
being able to produce coal at a profit at 
the Government price. 

The prevailing market here per net ton 
f.o.b. mine is: 


Williamson 
and Franklin Mt. Olive 
County andStaunton’§ Standard 
6-in. lump... $2. 20@2. 35 %. 20@2.35 $2.20@2. 35 
3x@in. egg.. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 


2x3-in. nut.. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
IO. MG 55 ZEON Soka cneen® bieeR eaaeis 
BNO} SIG, <5 <SED Giawkceeanas staSmigeae ee 
ION GAA... Dae 66 N GSK Rsi 6 Ka Kee weds 
OVO RUG... UHRIMONEED gf oscGceSac, arenes 
2-in. sergs... 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 
PIN cs: ain scmesen) _eicemueciecscons 2. 20@2. 35 
3-in. lump... .. : ey. OY ae, |: rr aera 
Steam egg... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2. 35 
Mine run.... 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 
Washed: 
Wo» 1... 2 DOG 2 35:62: 20238) okccewses 
Nod... De WARE Si es | 
No: 3:.. 2.20@2.35 2.202.355 6. kv cs 
a Ae OS ee eS a 
No: 3. 5..5 WC I Di) T° 


Williamson & Franklin Co., rate 87c.; 


other fields, 723ce. 





Foreign Markets 











Reported by Hull, Blyth & Co., of London 
and Cardiff 


Aug. 23 Coal—Very little business doing 
other than that controlled by the authori- 
ties. Shipments temporarily suspended at 
Barry, owing to a strike of tippers. 


Best Welsh steam............... 

RRGRP OOR NERS 5 sonics vin ete Sota Ws aainelawcer as 
Seconds. . k 
Best dry OBRIBES suo. 
Best Monmouthshires. . 
Seconds. . 
Best Cardiff smalls................c0ceeee. 
MITER hare ale Fe sop catia, Gana e ube sky Wl 





The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b 
Cardiff, Penarth er Barry, while those for 
Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. New- 
pert, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Numerous inquiries but little 
business doing, owing to lack of boats 


Gibraltar........ $21.20 Port Said.:......... 
i 21.78 Las Palmas...... 





CEES rete 24.60 St. Vincent.. 
Naples.......... 23.86 River Plate 
Alexandria. . 42.50 


Production ana Transpor- 
tation Statistics 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS IN AUGUST 


The shipments .~of anthracite for the 
month of August, 1917, as reported to the 
Anthracite Bureau of Information at 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn., amounted to 7,013,996 
tons. This is the second time in the history 
of anthracite mining, that the shipments 
in any one month exceeded 7,000,000 tons. 
The August figures are within 35,041 tons 
of reaching the high water mark made in 
June of this year. 

Compared with July, the shipments of 
last month show an increase of 289,744 
tons, and exceed the shipments of August, 
1916, by 1,482,199 tors. The shipments 
for the eight months of 1917 amounted to 
51,405,344 tons, an increase of 7,019,001 
tons, or almost 16 per cent. over the cor- 
responding period of last vear. The total 
shipments to date are 1.474.925 tons in ex- 
cess of the tonnage shipped in the first nine 
months of 1916. 

Distributed by carrier companies the 
shipments during August, 1917, were as 
follows: 








August, 1917. August, 1916 Year, 1917 Year, 1916 

OAR RI ocd a ees 1,373,473 1,000,667 9,807,697 8,323,401 
SE Ma oe ae ex Sard oa aie Pore 1,245,786 1,026,074 9,242,429 7,882,686 
Eds 3 Se" UE SCE Rete avira 753,19 95,053 5,563,372 4,674,573 
Lae BE 22 VS | 2: | Rae men rere 1,118,986 875,131 8,404,820 6,826,773 
NO EE oon ccles. sre le ae 781,606 572,822 5,650,941 4,733,883 
PMRIDRDERRE i ois Saencs 5% ws. oly oan 504,819 482,416 851,993 3,992,368 
Erie R.R cai cma boa eG eae re 812,114 58,044 5,951,835 5,290,624 
N. Y. O. & W. Ry.. (Ea als alee eR 186,679 4, ere gt 1,328,146 
ASHEN I ERROR oa ys ooe Riera bs so eee ena 392,643 190,779 562,252 1,5706,60° 
. 7,169,303 5,585,694 52,291,445 44,623,063 
of a ee *155,307 *53,897 *886, 104 *236,723 
7,013,996 5,531,797 51,405,341 44,386,340 


* Deduction: Tonnage reported by both C.R.R. of N.J. and L. & N. E. R.R. 
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